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Volume XX 


THE NATION’S TEACHERS' 


ONE yvear ago, at the close of a history- 
making convention of the National Eduea- 
tion Association, you chose me president of 
this great organization. I pledged vou then 
that my aim would be, as a presiding officer, 
to execute the motions, the resolutions, the 
will of the membership as expressed by the 
elected delegates. | come before you to- 
night to render an account of my steward- 
ship. 

I believe in the National Education Asso- 
ciation as the only means existing to-day 
by which the teachers of the nation ean 
vive expression to their ideals, to their self- 
sacrificing perception of the needs of little 
children, to their patriotie devotion to the 
education of children so that they may be 
fit citizens of a democracy. 

Among us in the National Education 
Association there is the equal opportunity 
which true democracy affords. There is no 
limitation on our membership, provoking 
elash of rank against rank and withholding 
from one group the intimate knowledge of 
what another group thinks and feels. At 
the same time within our membership there 
exists the fullest liberty for groups having 
similar interests to meet by themselves and 
to act by themselves. Our scheme of organ- 
ization functions in this way by encourage- 
ment to departments, to committees, to 
allied and affiliated associations to meet 
with the National Education Association, 
and by reserving final decision on associa- 
tion policies to the representative assembly, 
composed of elected representatives from 
every rank in the educational systems of 
the country. 

1 From the address of the president of the Na 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
June 30, 1924. 
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So well does this scheme of organization 
function that the enemies of democracy, 
more fully awake than teachers or the 
friends of democracy are, have seized upon 
it as a major point of attack. They have 
circulated rumors that the association has 
endorsed militarism, that it has endorsed 
pacifism, that we are all Republicans, that 
we are all Democrats, that we are all of 
one religious creed, that we have no creed 
at all 
spondence has been needed to make clear 
that the National Edueation 


A very heavy part of my corre 


Association 
has a definite platform, consisting of resi 
lutions adopted by the representative as 
sembly in convention assembled, that I, m) 
self, as president must be guided absolutely 
by that platform, and that no delegate or 
department of the association can commit 
the association to any action or endors 
ment not included in that platform 

The enemies of education in a democracy 
have given sure evidence that our scheme 
of organization functions in the extraordi 
narily strenuous effort they have made to 
belittle the work of classroom teachers in 
the association, and no greater tribute can 
be offered to the teachers’ rock-bottom sense 
and consecration to the cause of education 
than their response. Guided by a woman 
chosen because she is a woman and because 
as a past president of the National Edu 
cation Association serving through our 
perilous war year, she would understand 
the possible limitations or extensions of 
their activity, the Committee of One Ilun 
Problems 


rendering a service so great that it deserves 


dred on Classroom Teachers’ 
special mention here. Two-thirds of its 
membership consists of classroom teachers 
selected by themselves in their state and 


local associations, and they have become a 
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nucleus for gathering and distributing in- 
formation concerning the needs of teachers, 
not pedagogical theories, but the practical 
conditions and problems of the workers 
themselves. 

I am not scornful of or lacking interest 
in the purely pedagogic questions of the 
teachers’ work. The principles of educa- 
tion and methods of teaching have reached 
a high development. But I believe the 
execution of the purely pedagogical phases 
of-the teachers’ work can rise no higher 
in its progress than the teacher rises, the 
worker upon whom that pedagogy depends 
for This belief has 


been my guide in the planning of committee 


successful fruition. 
work, in the presentation of reports, in the 
selection of problems for special emphasis 
in the program of the convention. 

My experiences of the year convinced 
me that the three problems of pensions, 
tenure and the Edueation Bill are the most 
urgent problems of education to-day. In- 
volved in these three reports are all the 
fundamental conditions which must be 
satisfactorily met for teachers if they are 
to fulfil American 
democracy. 
or profession can long achieve its aims or 


their mission in our 


No trade, occupation, business 


maintain a respected place in the com- 
munity unless it provides adequately and 
honorably for helpless old age and for 
securing well-trained beginners. No man 
or woman of talent and self-respect to-day, 
when the field of career is so 
varied and unrestricted, will enter or re- 
main long where his permanency of posi- 


of choice 


tion is dependent upon fear or favor or 
factor except the character of his 
What the past few years have 


any 
services. 
seen in unjust removal of superintendents 
and others in unprotected official positions, 
in attempts at lowering of standards for 
admission to teaching positions, and in the 
defeat of legislation aimed to improve or 
protect tenure in teaching positions and to 
provide a just basis for promotion from 
rank to rank, demands the utmost watch- 
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fulness on the part of every state and local 
association of teachers. It furnishes the 
reason why this year the membership of 
the committees on tenure and pensions has 
been increased to one hundred each, 
selected as was the committee on classroom 
teachers’ problems. It is why I to-day 
hope that next year will see the member- 
ship of the commission entrusted with the 
Education Bill increased to one thousand, 
and that every state association will ap- 
point a committee of one hundred active 
workers. 

The year has been marked by auspicious 
developments in the three largest depart- 
ments of the National Edueation Associa- 
tion. The department of superintendence 
speaks for itself every February, and so I 
shall not dwell upon it here, other than to 
pay my tribute for a high degree of coop- 
eration and broad, inclusive professional 
spirit to the past president of that depart- 
ment, Payson Smith, and to the present 
head, William MeAndrew. Of the depart- 
ment of elementary school principals you 
will forgive me if I speak with pride. I 
can not refrain from boasting of its rapid 
growth and great achievement in its five 
years of existence. Its yearbook was the 
first to be published by any department of 
the National Education Association and 
has yet to be equaled by any group’s year- 
book published since. Its quarterly bulle- 
tins are treasure troves of inspiration and 
information. 

The department of classroom teachers 
has taken a great stride forward this year. 
I want to give especial mention to the 
regional conferences of classroom teachers 
which I have been privileged to attend. 
Time does not permit me to go into any 
lengthy description of those meetings—the 
subjects discussed, the dignified, yet frank 
procedure, and the charm, sincerity and 
firmness of their presiding officers. Those 
meetings were fountains of hope and faith 
in the future of education. 

Mindful of the fact that I am reporting 
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to you concerning the operation of the 
year’s work, I would be neglectful if I 
failed to make mention of the harmful 
propaganda regarding the cost of educa- 
tion. I shall not do more than touch upon 
t, so that you teachers will not forget the 
asie relationship of this question to all 
that we stand for in education. I urge 
upon you not only a practical study in 
your local teacher groups of the problems 
of taxation and finance, but also the widest 
local publicity through organizations of 
parents and citizens, concerning the actual 
causes of the increased cost of education 
and its absolute inevitability. 

A resolution adopted at Chicago by the 
department of superintendence in Febru- 
ary might admirably furnish your starting 
point. Make the commissioner of fire pre- 
vention and the safety campaign instigators 
inderstand that their reliance upon eduea- 
tion for putting their ideas across must 
depend upon the cost of education. Make 
your officials of railroads and industries, 
who bring whole colonies into your com- 
munities, realize that they have increased 
the cost of education. Make the National 
Civie Federation comprehend that their 
desire to use education to prevent the 
spread of anti-American ideas means higher 
salaries and pensions for teachers, else 
sheer economic necessity may make them 
advocate any kind of change which seems 
to promise betterment of their condition. 
Watch closely, and secure representation 
when you can at meetings, such as that 
called for in St. Paul on October 20, 1924. 
See that the laymen there assembled to 
discuss the money side of educational costs 
understand also the industrial and legisla- 
tive causes, and that they view the whole 
problem in the light of national preserva- 
tion, not their pocketbooks. Teach them 
that ‘‘education is cheap. It is ignorance 
and incompetence that cost dear.’’ 

It is not for me to pass judgment upon 
the achievements of 1924, but in making 





this return of my stewardship, I wish to 
inform you concerning certain aims which 
have controlled my action during the year. 

First, I believed it was essential to make 
every state feel that it is an active part of 
National Association work. To this end 
the following steps were taken: 

(1) A state association secretary was 
made chairman of a committee to recom- 
mend on the reorganization or consolida- 
tion of National Education Association de- 
partments, sections, ete. 

2) State and city association secretaries 
received copies of all material sent out to 
National Edueation Association directors. 

3) State and city association secretaries 
or their other officers (a) were made mem- 
bers of committees and (b) were consulted 
concerning membership of committees. 

Second, I believe the National Education 
Association ean grow and ean wield a 
united influence only when an extremely 
large proportion of the membership is 
actively at work on its problems. The 
resultant sense of responsibility and infor- 
mation concerning the procedure and needs 
of an association seal each worker unbreak- 
ably with the organization, and are worth 
securing even at a slowing up of some 
activities. This aim was held in view in 
adopting the following measure: 

(1) Committees of one hundred each on 
problems closest to teachers’ personal and 
professional life—four of these 

(2) Enlargement of other committees as 
far as possible without interfering with 
concrete results. 

(3) Committees appointed so as to give 
definite and ample recognition to the fol- 
lowing factors: men and women, section of 
country, differing points of view, creed and 
race, past experience in National Educa- 
tion Association work, the introduction of 
new and younger workers in the association, 
and recognition of all ranks and types in 
the teaching body. 

Why is it taking us teachers so long to 


a 
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see that the very people who shriek against 
the failures of edueation are identically 
the same people who are hampering and ob- 
strueting education in appropriations, in 
plans to remove illiteracy, in the extension 
of teacher-training, in legislation aimed to 
remove positions of the top ranks from un- 
ethical influences? 

It matters little what test be applied, the 
answer is the same. The history of the 
nation’s teachers has been one of progress 
in the struggle for recognition of education 
as a national issue on which the ultimate 
fate of America and of all democracy de- 
pends. We teachers are no longer Greek 
slaves, or women seeking a genteel occupa- 
tion, or male failures in other oecupations, 
or members of a disfranchised class. We 
are workers together in a service which has 
no equal in its value to the preservation of 
the aims for which America was feunded. 

A Washington paper recently devoted a 
whole editorial page to the discussion of the 
need for leadership in America to-day. The 
writer of that editorial was discussing 
political leadership, and many of us may 
disagree with his utteranees. but his main 
We do need leader- 


ship in polities, in edueation, in citizen- 


proposition is true. 


ship, in all the interests which shape and 
control our social and community life. But 
people are imposing two superhuman econ- 
ditions upon leaders—courage to proceed 
without visible means of financial support 
and with the sacrifice of all natural human 
ambitions, and a demand that a leader pro- 
ceed without the boldness of spirit that can 
come only from a knowledge of the con- 
A de- 
mand for any higher type of leadership 


fidence and faith we have in him. 


while we continue to impose those two eon- 
ditions is a hypocritical evasion of our in- 
dividual moral and civie responsibility and 
obligation. 

There is an inseparable and inescapable 
relationship between the national need of 
leadership and the problems of teachers and 


of teaching set before you in this conven 
tion program and in the situation of educa 
tion in this country to-day. 

I have listened to seores of speeches this 
vear—politics, industry, labor, commeree, 
civies—what not? Searcely a speaker con- 
cludes his argument without a sentence sim- 
ilar to this, which I seleet at random from 
thousands of instances collected this vear: 
‘*There is, however, a simple remedy— not 
easy to apply, for it takes diligence and 
patience ; that remedy is education.”’ And 
this quotation is better than most, for it 
does acknowledge that teaching is not easy! 

Orators of great ability and reputable 
standing, as well as demagogues, have as 
sured us repeatedly and loudly that the 
American democracy rests upon education. 
So long as that statement was a theory, an 
abstraction without any interpretation in 
terms of dollars and persons, it met only 
applause. So long as its application had 
no real national significance and its prae 
tical execution was haphazard and without 
attempt at a definite American program, 
no opposition was armed secretly or openly 
So long as the teaching staff upon whom 
that education rests remains asleep or un 
organized, this fundamental of American 
existence will continue to be an oratorical 
abstraction, an impressive paragraph in a 
platform to be forgotten when it is time for 
legislative action. 

There are signs that teachers are be- 
coming conscious of the basie relationship 
of their work of education to the type of 
citizenship, and the future character of 
government itself, in America. The growth 
of teachers’ associations all over the country 
and the phenomenal increase in the Na- 
tional Education Association membership 
in four years indicate the awakening pro- 
fessional spirit of the teachers and their 
growing class consciousness. 

Another sign of the changing position 
of education is the renewal of attacks upon 
the American common school idea. It is 


hein 
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eurious to note that certain forms of at- 
tack are very old and that they have always 
heen coincident with some great advance 
ide by the teaching staff towards profes- 
onal recognition or with a new under- 
standing by the publie of the relation of 
jucation to social and economic problems. 
Forty years ago, in Madison, Wisconsin, 
the National Edueation Association made a 
great stride forward in the history of edu- 
then 
organization 


eation when the members present 
reed to truly 


national and began a campaign for the 


make the 


awakening of teachers in every state. In 
sicknell, then 
president of the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation, found it necessary to say in his 


that same year, Thomas W. 


address : 


The matter of the attacks on the common school 
should receive a word of comment. 


And he quotes a newspaper editorial: 


Our present educational system largely unfits 
young people to deal with the actual necessities of 
It takes 


away self-reliance, begets conceit and draws atten- 


those who are to earn their own living. 


to what is ornamental rather than what is 


ndamental. 


To-day, the National Education Associa- 
tion stands at the head of the teaching pro- 
fession, with the largest membership ever 
obtained by any educational organization, 
inclusive of all ranks and elements in the 
field of education. Coincidently therewith, 
we find this attack of 1884 revived by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler in a speech en- 
titled ‘‘Law and Lawlessness’’ which he 
has recently widely circulated throughout 
the United States at public expense under 
the franking privilege. Dr. Butler says: 


The sort of education to which we are subjecting 
our youth is too often a training in the spirit of 


lawlessness. 


In his position as president of one of the 
greatest universities in the world and as a 
past president of the association, Dr. But- 
ler should be seated by the side of Dr. 
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Bicknell, aiding in pushing forward the 
great objectives of this greatest of all na- 
tional organizations and in securing for 
education national recognition of its im- 
portance and of its essential, basic relation 
to our national existence. 

But it always happens that our most 
dangerous foes are those of our own house- 
hold. 
great teacher to drink the bitter cup of 
hemlock for corrupting the youth of the 


Socrates was not the first nor the last 


land. 

In that same address of Dr. Bicknell’s, 
forty years ago, he quotes an editorial 
which asks: ‘‘Is it wise or best to educate 
our children beyond the position which the 
vast majority of them must always oc- 
Another of the foes within our 
Henry S. Pritchett, 


president of The Carnegie Foundation for 


cupy?’’ 


own household, Dr. 


the Advancement of Teaching, is raising 
the same question to-day. In one of his re 
cent reports he tells us that the school must 
have ‘‘The courage to refuse those who are 
unprepared and to point these applicants 
to other openings in life.’” To Dr. Prit- 
chett all but an elite few are unprepared 
and should be foreed into industry at an 
early age. This is necessary, he says, in 
order that ‘‘the mounting cost of education 
may be stayed.”’ 

Dr. Pritchett is also the author of a 
pamphlet entitled the ‘‘Teachers’ Bonus 
Bill.’’ In it he attacks the Education Bill 
and the National 
His statement is full of misrepresentations. 


Edueation Association. 
First, he misrepresents the bill as a meas- 
ure whose principal object is to give the 


teachers a bonus, or ‘‘adjusted compensa- 
tion’’ as he ealls it, seeking to create the im- 
pression that the aim of the bill is a salary 
grab. Then he impugns the motives of the 
teachers who are supporting the measure. 
Next he sets up a false assumption, namely, 
that the bill will result in centralized edu- 
cational control. Nowhere in his discussion 
does he disclose that the bill specifically 


provides against federal control. 
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Finally, he gets down to what is really 
back of his opposition to the Education 
Bill. He tells us ‘‘the present weakness of 
our public education is a natural re- 
sult of the movement to break away from 
the hard and fast curriculum of classical 
studies and to meet the multiform eduea- 
tional demands of the new industrial 
order.’’ This is indeed a terrible charge 
to make against the publie schools. It is 
breaking away ‘‘from the hard and fast 
eurriculum of classical studies,’’ set up in 
a time when an education was considered a 
luxury, to be enjoyed by the favored few! 


‘ 


It is striving to meet the ‘‘educational de- 
mands of the new industrial order’’! 
Thus does the educational plutocrat re- 
veal himself. And yet we should not take 
our modern medievalists too seriously. 
The Butlers and Pritchetts of to-day are 
the direct result of their environment. Dr. 
Pritchett’s experience has been almost 
wholly in the field of private education. 
His contacts are largely with men whose 
principal end in life is the creation of fabu- 
lous private fortunes. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the products of such an en- 
vironment are educational reactionaries. 
Serving the same cause is a man on our 
western coast who has recently added a 
book on publie education to his muck- 
raking series of publications. In it he 
bitterly attacks school people and the Na- 
tional Edueation Association. His original 
thesis is that society as now organized is 
fundamentally rotten, and that the publie 
school is the instrument whereby this rot- 
tenness is perpetuated and progress is 
stifled. 
truths, hearsay and seandal are the instru- 


Misrepresentation of motives, half 


ments used to turn the gullible against the 
National Edueation Association and give 
the foes of national, democratie education 
a chance to rush in the breach thus made. 
There is internal evidence that many of his 
statements are founded upon unproven as- 
sertions of foes within our household. De- 
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feated in their attempts at creating schism 
in the association, they avail themselves of 
his ready ear to secure publicity for 
charges already overwhelmingly refuted. 

So false and libelous are the statements 
in this book, and repeated by another pub 
lisher of a sensational bulletin, that the vie 
tims of these attacks have been urged to 
institute libel suits, but as one of them, and 
speaking for all, I am opposed to advertis- 
ing them and thus increasing their money- 
making by muck-raking. 

No estates in California, no salaries as 
paid agitators, no incomes from bulletins 
and surveys are our reward. Only ousting 
at a political order, restraint from well- 
earned promotions, loss of advancement in 
the profession and home of their choice, ac- 
ceptanece of misrepresentation and with- 
drawal of support by persons whose credu- 
lity exceeds their intelligence—these are 
the emoluments of the teachers attacked in 
these publications. 

Constituting a danger, although not an 
open or a conscious foe, is the propagandist 
of an extreme cause, of doctrines whose 
truth and infallibility have not yet been 
demonstrated, of social theories whose ef- 
fect upon democratic principles is open to 
question. He has become in recent years 
most anxious to secure the support of teach- 
ers’ organizations. To-day it is especially 
dangerous for teachers’ associations to all) 
themselves too closely with any organiza- 
tion other than one whose devotion to the 
-ause of education of the kind already de- 
fined and whose protection of American 
democratie ideals are beyond 
doubt. Many an organization has a high 
sounding name, and a platform talking 
loudly of democracy and education, whose 


assured 


inside counsels and financial support would 
prove them to be inimical to America, 
chaotie in their consequences if successful, 
or else autocratic and reactionary in their 
dictation of educational practice. 
Whatever organization we ally ourselves 
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with must give conclusive proof that its 


aims will aid in the accomplishment of our 


goal. Whatever alliances we effect should 
be for a stated period only, and for the ae- 
complishment of a single project, unless 
this eonelusive proof is given. 

It is difficult for the National Education 
Association to travel this middle road when 
our members as individuals are so keenly 
interested in so many forms of social, eco- 
nomie or political movements. But it is not 
our task to demonstrate their truth or 
error. It is our duty not to imperil the 
future character and happiness of the chil- 
dren in our care by being diverted from the 
defense and extension of American ideals 
of education and of American democracy. 

And mind you, I do not inelude in this 
list of enemies of education the unionized 
teachers in various parts of the country, 
mistaken though I think their methods are, 
and strongly though I deplore their sepa- 
ration from the National Education Asso- 
ciation as their natural and national pro- 
fessional organization. The aims of labor 
in regard to education are similar to our 
own. In organized labor we have always 
found a staunch supporter for legislation 
for better conditions for the _ teacher- 
worker, and the educational program of 
labor is not only better than the educational 
program of any corporation or association 
of corporations, but labor is one of the few 
organizations outside of certain profes- 
sional and eivie bodies that has a definite 
program of education. It is not organized 
labor with whom we differ, but certain ele- 
ments among unionized teachers, who for 
reasons of personal ambition would create 
schism in the great body of educators, for- 
getful that the fulfilment of the teachers’ 
mission in the American democracy admits 
of no separation of ranks or conflict of in- 
terests, but commands an all-inclusive de- 
votion to the duty of preparation for citi- 
zenship in an ideal democracy. 

After a year’s experience as your presi- 
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dent, I feel more strongly, if possible, than 
ever before that the nation’s teachers must 
keep a path with a single goal in sight 
equal opportunity to all children for an 
education which fits them to be citizens ot 
high character in a genuine democracy. 

| believe the time has come when the edu 
cators of the country must stand solidly 
united and resolved to obtain rightful 
recognition of education in our government, 
All of us are familiar with the political 
power wielded by well-organized elements 
in our American community life. The list 
is long and reaches back into the early days 
of our history. Organized effort was re- 
quired to secure cabinet recognition of agri- 
culture, commerce and labor. I am con- 
vineed that similar organized effort must be 
put forth by us who are responsible for 
education, and that the time is at hand 
when it must be done or this fundamental 
factor of education will become the tool of 
the enemies of real American democracy, 
These 


propagandists are awake and active, while 


of whom the land is full to-day. 


teachers sleep, and while the American with 
inherited traditions rests in smug com- 
placency and false security. 

The greatest struggle civilization has yet 
known is on us now. The forces of evil, 
whether we believe in them as incarnated 
in a devil, or whether we regard them as 
abstract forces of nature, seek to use every 
human interest as an instrument whereby 
democracy can be broken down—religion, 
industry, home life, polities, the govern- 
ment itself. 

In religion, because advocates of various 
creeds are instigated to blind prejudice 
against one another, or to impose their own 
creed upon others without regard to the 
conscience and rights of the individual, or 
to break down the principle that church 
and state must forever be separate in a 
democracy. 

In industry, because capital and labor 
have been goaded into jealous and selfish 
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opposition, a new warfare more fatal than 
all the machine guns of the world war 

In home life, by methods so familiar to 
vou all that I need not enumerate them, the 
purpose being to set old against young, to 
destroy the value of experience and history 
on which advance over the past must rest, 
to undermine democracy by sending young 
people out to meet its foes unprepared in 
those habits of inhibition, consideration for 
others, self-sacrifice, respect for law, on 
which democracy must forever depend 

In government, by making some men 
think of their jobs and their ambitions as 
by delud- 


ing the publie to believe that all men in 


paramount to their obligations; 


public life are of this stamp; by making us 
hold back in our political duties so that un- 
worthy men grab power; by permitting 
rates of compensation for our public officers 
to be fixed so low that only men of great 
wealth can accept them, or men whose con- 
sequent temptations overwhelm them. 

[It is not militarism or pacitism that we 


need in the great struggle that is upon us. 


Propaganda for either is but the dust 
thrown in our eyes to blind us from the 
real issue and to prevent the use of the 


real remedy. It is not propaganda against 
inimical influences nor legislation for their 
exclusion that democracy needs. It is edu- 
cation ensured its place as the most indis- 
the the 


function of 


pensable, most dignified, most 


valued government. 

I do not say this merely beeause I believe 
in the Education Bill, but because I should 
be false in my rendering of my steward- 
ship if I failed to tell you that as president 
of the National 
have learned to know by actual sight and 


Education Association I 
hearing in all parts of this land that every 
need that 
Bill is not only true as told, but that the 
half has not 
from public platform. 


ever written as argument for 


been told, can never be told 


My acquaintance among National Edu- 


cation Association people has made me feel 
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intensely the rural and small town school 
situation in this country and to realize that 
the big city also has its need of national 
sympathy. The number of teachers in New 
York City 
three times, for there are more than 29,000 
teachers in New York, of whom 1,115 are in 
Upon their faithful 


would fill this stadium? almost 


the supervising staff. 
ness depends the citizenship of 940.000 ehil- 
The 
complexity of the local problem in the edu 
children is 


dren when they reach voting age. 


eation of these thousands of 
shared nationally, for few of these thou 
sands will make New York their home in 
maturity. When 


school age, their education will be provided 


their children reach 
by the rural and small town school, just as 
to-day the parents of these children often 
reflect the ideals they learned in neglected 
communities of our own country or of 
other lands. 

We can not shake off our mutual respon- 
sibility. The education of the child in a 
big city, the degree of educational oppor- 
tunity for a child in mountain, or ranch, or 
plantation sections of the various states, the 
conditions of training and living for teach- 
ers in city and country alike are national 
problems of greater urgency than railroads, 
or cotton, or wheat, or coal. Do you re- 
member that play, ‘‘The Robots?’’ Of 
what use is all our mechanical, chemical 
and scientifie progress if it tends to the de- 
terioration of man and fails to take account 
of human limitations, the needs of the soul, 
and the development of a high type of in- 


telligent citizens? 


It is unfashionable to talk about the 
world war, and no one loathes its causes 
and its consequences more than I. Yet it 


is undeniably true that thousands of our 
boys, thousands of our people, even you 
and I, joined in the sacrifice of that war be- 
eause of the call to make democracy safe. 
The same call is now sounded forth to the 
Washing 


Central High School, 
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nation. Democracy is not 


rs of the 


safe, and you must be the organized 


rmy to make it safe by your stand for 


jucation, by your determination to vote 
every election, and make 
that 
and national, heed the warning. 


n every primary, 


vote eount so oftice-holders 


|, state 
So long as congressmen and senators, 
blicists and propagandists, orators and 
lemagogues continue to seeure applause 
nd votes by empty talk of education as an 
straction, while at the same time they 
regard the teacher, responsible for that edu- 


the most negligible element in 


r constituency, the enemies of democ- 


T1ion, as 


do not fear us. 
OuiveE M. JONES 


THE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


Tne term ‘‘single-salary-schedule,’’ in 


this paper, is used to designate that salary 
system in which all classes of teachers in a 

en publie school system are paid on the 
basis of a single schedule, instead of being 
rrouped according to grades or classes of 
schools. With the rapid expansion of the 

ntent of the school and the continued in- 
crement of new kinds of grades and classes, 
it was natural that new salary schedules 
be devised for each new elass. Kinder- 
garten teachers were paid on one schedule, 
another, 
third, 


junior hich, junior college, special, ete., 


primary teachers on grammar 


according to a high school, 


grades 


each in its separate category. This series 


of distinct schedules was more or less 


hodge-podge and unrelated, like an old- 
The schedules 


fashioned rambling house. 


were separate, like ‘‘pigeonholes’’ with 
thick wooden partitions between. 

This heritage of multiform salary sched- 
ules is due in part to the great growth in 


If all 


schools in a given region were little one- 


school organization and complexity. 


room ‘‘red school-houses,’’ there would be 


no special problem of a single-salary-sched- 


ule. When, however, within the boundaries 


of a single county 


or @ityv. 


of teachers from kindergartners to jw 


} 


college, the acecrescent sel edules of earli 


aiscrepan es 


days are manifesting many 
and injustices and plainly need reorganiza 
tion. 

not imply 


CLOCS 


Single-salary-schedule 
that the ratings of that schedule are based 
upon a single element or criterion, such as, 
for example, experience In any equitable, 
well-constructed salary-schedule, a number 
and must be 


of eriteria are 


example, experience, training, teaching 
merit, extra responsibilities, et« 
One of the vexing proble ms of modern 


decide 


salary-schedule construction is to 


how many and which criteria are to be 
used, and what valuations are to be placed 
upon each criterion. The age-long contr 


versy of ‘‘seniority vs. effic 
immediately to the fore. 
To-day old conventional pigeonhole sal 
ary-schedule still prevails in the great ma 
These schedules 


jority ot school S\ stems 


fail in not recognizing the fundamenta 
ntrinsic ¢ yuality of all aqood_ teael d 
Neither do they adequately recognize pro 
fessional training prior to tenure nor pro 
fessional self-improvement during tenurs 
Teachers are usually classified loosely on 
the 


elementary, high, ete 


basis of kind of position held 
and upon 
tenure. It is customary that teaching ex 
perience outside of the particular school 
system in question either is not counted 
all or given only partial credit 


In the 


novitiate teacher begins at a stated min 


average salary-schedule 
mum and laboriously creeps upward, with 
glacial slowness, by minute annual in 


creases in salary. The annual increments 


are relatively tiny, and the whole sala 
from initial minimum to millennial n 
mum, is anemic from depreciated buying 


power. 


PROFESSIONAL SELF-IMPROVEME? 


Ey idenees of 


» } 
protessl nal self-in prove 
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ment are becoming more and more a ¢ri- 
terion in salary-schedule making. Summer 
session courses, extension courses, corre- 
spondence courses, reading circles, suc- 
cessfully completed, ete., are examples of 
the requirements. The tendency is becom- 
ing common to attach to salary-schedules 
such requirements as these. The movement 
is spreading among the progressive cities 
to require their teachers to attend summer 
school at least once every three, four or five 
years. 

The single-salary-schedule policy endea- 
vors to reeognize and equitably coordinate 
such qualifications as education, experi- 
ence, tenure and professional self-improve- 
ment. ‘‘Suech a schedule,’’ declares the 
California Teachers’ Association, southern 
section committee, ‘‘is the best means that 
has been devised for the purpose of giving 
an incentive to teachers for professional 
growth and greater efficiency. Single- 
salary-schedules apparently are doing more 
than any other administrative device to in- 
crease efficiency in public education, to aug- 
ment the training of teachers, and to ele- 
vate professional standards.”’ 

The adoption of the single-salary-sched- 
ule does not necessarily at once put all 
teachers in a given school system upon the 
same salary basis. For example, in Den- 
ver, before the recent adoption of a single- 
salary-schedule, the differential between 
schedules of high and elementary school 
teachers was $700. It was not feasible to 
eliminate this difference in one year, so the 
readjustments will taper off over a period 
of four or five years. 


AN EXpLopep IDEA 


An ancient educational fallacy, still 
widely prevalent, is that high school teach- 
ing is ‘‘harder’’ than elementary, and that 
college or university teaching is ‘‘harder,”’ 
for example, than high school. Modern 
scientific studies in psychology and educa- 
tional methodology demonstrate that the 
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work of teaching children in the fourth 
grade, for example, is just as important 
and requires as good technique and as care- 
ful preparation as does the teaching of 
children in the second year of high school. 
Many kindergarten teachers are really bet- 
ter and more efficient teachers than are 
many college and university professors. 
Indeed, the notorious rarity of good teach- 
ers in colleges and universities tempts one 
to jump to the erroneous conclusion that 
the longer one ‘‘goes to school,’’ the less 
he is fitted for teaching. 

All well-planned and purposeful teach- 
ing is worthy, irrespective of grade or 
eategory. The teaching of home-making 
is as worthy as the teaching of Latin roots, 
the teaching of music as that of logarithms; 
carpentry, as French; good citizenship, as 
theology. 

Differences in salary can not be justified 
on the basis of grade or subject. They can 
only be justified on differences of real abil- 
ity and tenure. 

‘There is no justification,’’ states the 
C. T. A. committee, ‘‘for paying different 
salaries to two teachers of equal ability 
and equal years of experience and train- 
ing, just because one teacher prefers to 
teach first grade children and the other 
prefers to teach English composition in 
the high school. It is at least plausible to 
conclude, when dealing with two such 
teachers, that if better English habits were 
formed in the earlier grades, there would 
be less English composition to teach in high 
schools, or at least it would make possible 
a different kind of English composition in 
the high school.’’ 

The rapidity with which the single-sal- 
ary-schedule idea has spread is evident 
from the fact that in 1922-23 there were 
154 cities in the United States using the 
single-salary-schedule, whereas in 1918-19 
there were none. Sixteen per cent. of 
American cities are now using, to greater 
or less degree, the fundamental principles 
of the single-salary schedule. A few rep- 
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esentative cities that are successfully using 
he single-salary-schedule are: 


Population in 
round numbers 


Mena, Arkansas 3,500 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 7,500 
Lawrence, Kansas 12,500 
San Diego, Cal. 75.000 


Duluth, Minn. 100,000 


Denver, Colo. 257,000 


The basic principle of the single-salary- 

hedule is that regardless of their posi- 

n or grade of teaching in the school sys- 
tem, teachers of equal training, experience 
and merit shall receive the same pay. 


PRINCIPLES CONTROLLING SALARY-SCHEDULE 
CONSTRUCTION 

The excellent presentation made by the 

National Edueation Salary 

Committee, 1923, may be concisely sum- 


Association 


marized here: 


I. The salary-schedule should substantially aid in 
making teaching a profession. This it can 
do: 

a) By giving adequate recognition to value of 
training. 

By giving adequate recognition to the value 
of experience. 

By preventing or discouraging the employ- 
ment of teachers who have less than the 
accepted minimum of training. 

d) By providing extra pay for work which 
requires special training in addition to 
the regular training of teachers. 

e) By making no salary distinctions whatso- 
ever between the work in the different 
school divisions. 

f) By being based upon the salaries that will 
attract capable persons. 

Il. The salary-schedule should substantially aid 
to secure and retain competent and desirable 
people as teachers: 

a) By establishing minimum salaries that will 
make possible a desirable standard of 
living. 

b) By assuring a reasonable rate of progress 
from the minimum to the maximum pro 
visions of the schedule. 

(c) The maximum salaries should be sufficient 
to promise a career in teaching. 

d) By being sufficiently flexible in its opera- 
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tion to stimulate endeavor and to retain 
the best teachers. 
e) By correct adjustment to the cost of living 
and local living conditions, 
III. The salary schedule should operate to secure 
continuous professional self-improvement 
and better professional service: 
a) By being so planned that there is at all 
times an urge to the teacher to render 
his best service and to improve his train 


ing and preparatior 


b) By providing tangible financial recognition 
of the elements which increase teachers’ 


professional efficienc y. 


RePorRT OF CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE 


The single-salary-schedule committee of 
the California Teachers Association, south- 
ern section, Mr. Guy V. Whaley, chairman, 
has proposed a new standard for salary- 
schedules. This committee states: 

In studying salary-schedules at present in use, 
and noting the expression of minima in dollars 
between different classes of teachers, there is a 
great possibility that the ordinary investigator 
will draw conclusions from casual observations and 
attempt a compilation or reorganization of salary 
schedule for his community with a certain amount 
of prejudice that will arise from a desire to 
establish a salary schedule that will be beneficial 
to every class of teachers. 

This tendency and desire for financial gain in 
compiling a salary-schedule is liable to be so 
strong and the study of salary-schedules so super 
prin iple of 


ficial that the great fundamental 


uniformity and proper balance between classes, 
based on scholastic attainment, is lost. 

Beeause of these conditions, your committee 
proposes to use a fundamental schedule expressed 
in percentages. This fundamental schedule pro 
posed is given a breadth that makes it possible 
to apply it to all classes of teachers having 
scholastic attainments beginning with graduation 
from a standard high school and continuing until 
the receipt of the doctor’s degree. 

This schedule begins with a base represented 
by 100 per cent. for holders of standard bachelor’s 
degree and proceeds from this base both upward 
and downward by the use of steps that approxi 
conform to the judgment o 


mately present 


values expressed in dollars and the value of 
scholastic attainment as shown by the various 


single-salary-schedules at present in existence. 
This percentage schedule may be abbreviated by 


the omission of the lowest or the highest class, 
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attempt to express the present values 


lowing tabulation will 


s proposed schedule: 





The number and size of the increments between 


these bases are to be determined at the option of 








the school administration compiling a schedule 
THe PERCENTAGE SCHEDULE APPLIED 
Case l Case 2 Case 3 
Ep Ep & pm 
= = = 
Class Percentage S&S 25 36 
= =H SY 
<“ — CS 
Class I 
Group A 66 2/3 of base 1 9 1,0 


Group B 73 1/3 of base 1,1] 


Group A SU of base 1,200 1,120 12s 
Group B 90 of base 1,550 1,260 l, 


Class IT] 
Group IITI—100 of base 1,500 1,400 1,6 
Class 1V 
Group A—110 of base 1,6501 1,54 1,7¢ 


Group B—120 of base 1,800! 1,68 19 
Class V—130 of base 1,9501 1,8201 1,08 


1M ly be om tted. 


TESTIMONY FROM DENVER 
Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent of Den- 
ver schools, declares that his observation 


has been 


that there are in every school system college grad 
uates teaching with success in the elementary 
schools who, in order to obtain the higher salaries 
ordinarily paid high school teachers, are striving 
to secure high school positions in which they re 
bound to be less successful. I have in mind a 
brilliant primary teacher who app ed for a posi 
tion in the high school in order that she might 


avail herself of the advance in salary, but wl 
when the single-salary-schedule was adopted, wi 
drew her application and continued in the work 
for which she was part larly adapted and in 
which she ha 1 alre ady gar d distinction. 
The single-salary-schedule also assumes tha 
, 


elementary schools require as well-prepared tea 
ble ad 


ers as do the high schools. It is no poss 


quately to prepare one to begin his service as a 


teacher in the elementary schools in two years of 
training in collegiate grade. The teacher yuld 





have, first of all, an extensive general education 
certainly not less than that represented by fo 


years in college. In addition, he must have the 





professional prepar: 
particular profession. Any one who will attempt 
to map out an adequate teacher-training cours 
bearing in mind the cultural values as well as th 


professional values to be gained, will quickly se 








' s impossible to do this work in less than 
n 
¢ rs of work of college grade. Even then, 


’s education and professional training 
es which we have made in our pr 


those in the fields of engineering and 
Already there is a vast body of knowl 

1 skills which must be mastered by the 
er. The single-sal iry-s hedule rec 
It also recognizes the fact that 
y education is really fundamental and 
chers in this field should be fully prepared 


work and should be paid salaries that will 


The ideas for which the single-salary- 
hedule stands are bound to permeate 
ic school practice throughout Ameriea. 
re are bound to be delay s, modifications 
nd readjustments, but the basie principles 
ind and inevitably must prevail. 
VAUGHAN MacCAuGHEY 


SAN FRANCISCO 





on EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE VASSAR INSTITUTE ON WORLD 
RELATIONS 
iry EpUCATION occupied an important part in the 
es Institute for a Christian Basis on World Rela 
ng tions, held at Vassar College, 
The institute itself was 


4 described by President MeCracken, of Vassar, 


Poughkeepsie, 


educational experiment which it was 
would be followed by other and similar 
nstitutes No formal speeches were scheduled 
The 160 women who were present analyzed in 
ir mall groups the racial, economie and political 

ers to world cooperation, calling upon ex 


thi perts in various fields to present authoritative 


ch rmation as needed. The “education” group 
le f the institute brought in the following recom 
, tions 

of 

ld 1. Those of us who are members of colleges and 
’ educational institutions can make possible 
Y ased opportunities for students and faculty 
the alike to have contracts with other nations and 
his races, through visits of representatives of these 
1 es and nationalities to our colleges and schools, 
si 1 through the various interchanges now avail 
the such as scholarships, teacher exchanges, intet 
st nal school and student correspondence and 


: 
. 
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mittee of judges headed by Herbert Hoover, 
secretary of commerce, and including J. R. 
Angell, president of Yale University; Charles 
H. Mayo, surgeon, Mayo Foundation; James 
W. Wadsworth, Jr., senator (New York); Jane 
Addams, settlement worker; J. C. Merriam, 
Carnegie Institution; Robert J. Cuddihy, Lit- 
erary Digest; George Eastman, Eastman Kodak 
Co.; Julius Rosenwald, Sears, Roebuck & Co.,; 
H. N. MaeCracken, president of Vassar Col- 
lege; Edgar F. Smith, ex-provost of University 
of Pennsylvania and past president of Amer- 
ican Chemical Society; Arthur Capper, senator 
(Kansas); Ida Tarbell, editor; Alice Ames 
Winter (Mrs.), General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Robert Andrews Millikan, physicist; 
Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser, lumberman, and 
J. J. Carty, vice-president American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. This committee will select the 
six best essays from among the 294 state win- 
ners and will award six four-year scholarships 
to Yale University or Vassar College to the 
successful contestants. The scholarships, in ad- 
dition to tuition, carry $500 a year in cash and 
are also the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. 
Garvan. The prize essay contest has been rec- 
ognized by national and state educational 
officials and has received the official endorse- 
ment of universities, colleges and schools all 
over the country. More than thirty-five scholar- 
ships have been donated by various universities 
and colleges, and will be awarded to winners 
in the contest at the discretion of the state com- 
mittees in charge and of the college authorities. 
Contestants were required to be bona fide stu 
dents in high school and secondary schools, and 
each entrant could submit one essay of not more 
than 2,500 words. Six subjects were given: “The 
relation of chemistry to health and disease”; 
“The relation of chemistry to the enrichment of 
life”; “The relation of chemistry to agriculture 
and forestry”; “The relation of chemistry to 
national defense”; “The relation of chemistry 
to the home,” and “The relation of chemistry to 
the development of the industries and resources 
of your state.” The best essay was selected in 
ach group. 


AN INSTITUTE FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY REGISTRARS 


Tue University of Kentucky is conducting 
its second annual institute for registrars from 
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July 2 to 12. The morning program consists 
of two hours’ work under the direct supervision 
of the registrar of the university. The first 
hour is used for basic instruction in the work 
of the registrar. The second hour is taken up 
largely with special lectures on topies of gen- 
eral interest to registrars, the subjects discussed 
covering important educational surveys, the 
educational aspect of the registrar’s office, in- 
cluding general administrative problems. Two 
hours in the afternoon is given to regular class 
work. Dean W. S. Taylor, of the College of 
Education, is giving a course in statistical meth- 
ods in edueation. This course includes methods 
of tabulating, charting and graphing eduea- 
tional data. The purpose of the course is to 
familiarize registrars with the problem of han- 
dling data so as to be of the greatest value to 
presidents and other administrative officers. In 
announcing that no fees whatever will be 
charged for the institute, Registrar E. L. Gillis, 
of the University of Kentucky, said: “We wish 
to make this our annual contribution to the de- 
velopment of the work of the registrar.” 


MEDICAL EDUCATION AROUND THE 
WORLD 


A WORLD-WIDE distribution of certain national 
influences is shown as the result of a study ot 
450 medical schools in 74 countries made dur- 
ing 1923 by the Division of Medical Education 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. In a review of 
the work of the foundation last year, recently 
issued, President George E. Vincent writes: 


British ideas and methods give character in 
varying degrees to medical schools throughout the 
empire, from Canada to the cape and from Halifax 
through Hongkong to Bombay. The French or 
Latin tradition predominates in southern and 
western Europe, in Algeria and Syria, in Central 
and South America, and in Indo-China. German 
medicine is found to be fundamental in central 
and northern Europe and in Japan. In addition 
to these variations due to historical causes, the 
medical schools of the world display wide differ 
ences in resources, personnel, standards and aims, 
due to varying racial, economic, governmental and 
social conditions. International cooperation be 
tween medical centers the world over is tending 
to make these differences less pronounced. 


To facilitate contacts and inter-communica- 
tion the Rockefeller Foundation has aided medi- 
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cal schools to send representatives abroad, has 
invited commissions from one country to visit 
another, and has stimulated the international 
exchange of professors. A series of bulletins 
has been prepared in which well-known medical 
professors describe recent developments of 
buildings, equipment and teaching methods, and 
these bulletins will be sent to medical schools 
throughout the world. 

Altogether, the foundation has aided 117 med- 
ieal schools in 31 different countries. During 
1923, offers were made to certain medical 
schools in the British Isles, contingent upon im- 
provements or reorganization contemplated by 
their authorities. The medical education pro- 
eram of 1923 also included a gift of $500,000 
to the University of Alberta (Canada) toward 
the endowment of its clinical teaching, a pledge 
of $250,000 toward a total of a million dollars 
for laboratories of anatomy and physiological 
chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania, 
nd an authorization for the director of the 
Division of Medical Education to confer with 
the authorities of the King Edward VIT Medi- 
eal Sehool of Singapore with a view to consider- 
ing some form of cooperation with that insti- 


tution. 


SCIENTIFIC THINKING AND UNI- 
VERSAL SCHOOLING 

PvuBLIC opinion and general education are two 
new forces in the old issue between science and 
religion as manifested in the current funda- 
mentalist controversy, according to a recent ar- 
ticle in The New Republic by Dr. John Dewey, 
professor of philosophy, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and associate editor of the 
journal. In the earlier conflict there were a 
few scientific inquirers like Galileo, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, the official repre- 
sentatives of the church. “Outside of these 
limited circles, few knew or cared about what 
was going on. But the printing press, cheap 
newspapers, mails and telegraph and the ex- 
tension of schooling have changed all that.” 

“Science has won its freedom,” Professor 
Dewey writes. “The real issue is not here. It 
concerns the growing influence of the general 
publie in matters of thought and belief, and 
the comparative failure of schooling up to the 
present time to instil even the rudiments of the 
scientifie attitude in vast numbers of persons, 
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so as to enable them to distinguish between mat 
ters of mere opinion and argument and those 


of fact and ascertainment of fact.” 


Americans who have been abroad tell of the 
amused incredulity of educated Europeans over 
reports of the state of scientific and theological 
controversy in this country; the reports seem 
incredible except upon the basis of an almost 
barbaric state of culture. Yet it may be doubted 
whether, if numbers alone were taken into account, 
there would not be a larger proportion of persons 
in this country who could give an intelligent state 
ment of the scientific conceptions involved than in 
most European countries. The difference is that 
in those countries those who could not give an 
intelligent exposition hardly count at all. Here, 
owing to the spread of democracy in social relations 
and in education, they count for a great deal 
They feel themselves concerned and have channels 
through which they can make their influence felt 
... The realities of the situation center about what 
can be done to ally the forces which create the 
democratizing of society with the mental and 
moral attitudes of science. The worst of the 
predicament is a tendency toward a vicious circle. 
The forces that compel some degree of general 
schooling also make for a loose, scrappy and talk 
ative education, and this education in turn reen 
forces the bad features of the underlying forces 
But it is some gain to know where the issue 
actually lies; to be compelled to face the fact 


that while whole schooling has been extended and 


scientific subjects have found their way into the 
regular course of studies, little has been accom 
plished as yet in converting prejudiced and 
emotional habits of mind into scientific interest 


and capacity. 


COLLEGE JUNIORS AND THE CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


THIS coming July will be “junior month” at 
the quarters in New York of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, when one junior class girl 
of each of twelve eastern colleges will be a guest 
of the society in order to study its work. This 
project, now in its eighth year, has proved suc 
cessful in bringing to these college girls and 
the groups to whom they report a first-hand 
knowledge of modern social work. 

An account of the method of selecting repre 
sentatives and the instruction procedure was 
given in The Survey recently by Clare Tousle 

Smith, Radcliffe, Barnard, Mt. Holyoke, Con 
necticut, Elmira, Wells, Wellesley, Goucher, 
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Swarthmore, Bryn Mawr and Vassar are the 
twelve colleges invited to send one junior each 
to New York as an official undergraduate repre 
sentative, to be the guest of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society for four weeks. These juniors are 
selected not by the C. O. S., but by a student- 
faculty committee at each college. The winning 
junior is selected for her powers of leadership, 
her concern for civie and social welfare, her 
academic standing especialiy in the social sciences, 
and lastly, her ‘‘all-aroundness’’ in college. 

In choosing the topics and trips to be covered 
during the month, an attempt is made to give the 
students a panoramic view of the whole field. So 
the topics touched on include housing and health, 
the delinquent girl, child welfare, medical social 
service, the mental defective, mental hygiene and 
psychiatry, industry, criminology, community work, 
immigration, work with the handicapped, the case- 
work approach to social problems. Obviously, 
only the high points can be covered, but junior 
month is intended to give a ‘‘slant’’ rather than 
intensive training. Those who organized the pro- 
gram, in thinking back on their own college days, 
felt that a hot summer month is no time for con- 
centrated theory—that junior month must be 
**teaching social work via the project method’’— 
héaring, seeing and then doing. Each week is 
therefore divided up as follows: Three days’ field 
work in a C. O. 8. district where work is carefully 
selected for them from the point of view of 
variety; the other two and a half days devoted 
to lectures and trips. The lecturers are nationally 
known experts in their fields, familiar often to the 
students as names seen on the college library 


shelves. 


ATTENDANCE AND COSTS IN ILLINOIS 
SCHOOLS 


IN presenting school data for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, Superintendent F. G. Blair, 
ot the Illinois Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, points out the following facts in a state- 


ment recently issued to teachers and taxpayers: 


The percentage of increase in the enrollment in 
the publie schools of Illinois over the year ending 
June 30, 1922, is 5.4 per cent. ... The enrollment 
in the first eight grades shows a decrease of almost 
1 per cent., while the high school enrollment shows 
an increase of 31 per cent. 

Another item worthy of comment is that 18,054 
of the 41,623 teachers are graduates of normal 
schools or colleges, and that 10,803 have attended, 
but not graduated from, an institution beyond the 
four year high school. It is the first year in the 


history of Illinois when we could say that such a 
large percentage of the teaching force has attended 
or graduated from some institution higher than 
the four year high school. It is the first year 
in the history of Illinois when it could be said 
that as few as 609 of the teachers have never had 
an academic education beyond the elementary 
schools, 

A study of the financial tables will show that the 
annual per capita cost of educating the 1,299,473 
children enrolled in the public schools, measured 


” - 


in terms of current expense, was $72. 


Comparing the 1923 per capita cost with the 
1913 per capita cost of $27.70, Superintendent 
Blair shows that the average number of months 
the schools were in session last year was 8.8 as 
contrasted with 7.6 months in 1913, and the 
average number of days each pupil attended 
was 153 as contrasted with 138 ten years earlier. 
He declares also that “all things which the 
board of education must purchase—janitor ser- 
vice, coal, apparatus and equipment” cost twice 
as much as they did in 1913. “We are securing 
a greater quantity and a better quality of edu- 
eation for our children than we provided for 
them ten years ago at practically no increase 


in cost.” 


AN OXFORD COLLEGE DISPUTE 


WE learn from the Times Educational Sup- 
plement that the chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity, the Marquess Curzon, of Kedleston, having 
been unanimously invited by the Council of St. 
Hugh’s College to adjudicate on the questions 
which have arisen in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the college, and having received 
the assurance that his decision would be ae- 
cepted by all parties, deputed the counsel of the 
university to hold an inquiry, which the mem- 
bers of the council (ineluding the principal and 
Miss Ady) and the former members who had 
resigned in the course of the dispute were in- 
vited to attend. Lord Curzon has now arrived 
at the following conclusions, which are pub- 


lished as his decision: 


The chancellor is satisfied that for some time 
past the personal relations between the principal 
and one of the tutors, Miss Ady, have been in- 
harmonious. As it was mutually admitted at the 
inquiry that no imputation rests on the good faith 
of either party, the chancellor does not find it 
necessary to pronounce upon the precise responsi- 
bility for this regrettable state of affairs, which 





i 
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a ted in an intimation By the principal to siderable opposition, as reflected in newspaper 
1 Miss Ady on November 19, 1923, of her intention of the state. 

. to recommend to the council that Miss Ady be not Statements have now been issued by President 
2 reappointed a tutor of the college. C. G. Manning, Vice-President Payne Temple 
i On November 24, 1923, the council, being satis- +.) and Chairman C. H. Scherf, of the Publ 

1 fed that future collaboration between the prin Commatites of the association, upholding the vot 
y 1 and Miss Ady was impossible, as all parties , ‘ ; ; 

ot the assembDI\ which “represented direct { 


ry agreed to be the case, and that Miss _— 
. , ’ teen hundred Montana teachers and } re 
Ady’s reappointment would involve the principal's 





: ] } . 
} signation, decided by a narrow majority not to ul the teachers of the state M em} 
l ppoint Miss Ady to her tutorship. Thereupon m’s statement, as given in the Jnter-Mou 
members of the minority resigne d from the Iducator, sets ortl Tie prese t sit 
nd a numb r of the tutors of the coll " follows 
S thizing with Miss Ady, resigned their posts. _—_— pu ' : , 
At the recent inquiry all imputations against Miss , | aaa « CEE 1a 
, Ady, and anything, written or verbal, which could s per child enrolled Ther : . seal 
5 e so construed were withdrawn, and the chan ike tn -eintecenie a la neh - a 
cordingly finds and decides that no impu Such a comparison, however lit is 
tation rests upon Miss Ady. on pe pe » + d 
Miss Ady, whose character has been thus vindi ‘ i in eat Cee ofiminilies secdihcaiis aia call 
, does not now ask for reinstatement on the 4), yame. Als aiid tee hit ound es 
| staff of St. Hugh’s College. As regards... coly poy ed: connequent ; 
so-called ‘‘boyeott’’ against the college by te EERE e i i 
er women tutors (to which the council have sian inn eet tie and lt eteuniinn ta Oe 
y called the chancellor’s attention), it was — at nd fourtes : ; he , a 
stated at the inquiry that the council: did not n the result partly of the elimination of 
rgest that Miss Ady was responsible for it, and  ‘mmtns that © ad ee 
Z 
cellor finds that those ladies, in intimating nent wien and wnat enen oll ae 
r intention of withholding their cooperation, nechment ne the { wing : . ” 
should it be invited, with the new tutors of the vie geliae Rg gr RR Sa age 
ge did not exceed their rights. schools, shortening of sch be ae 3 aa 
The unfortunate occurrences which have formed iilding and repairing prog —_ 
the s ect of this inquiry demonstrate a want of elimination of dey . eo . a 
lerstanding between the administrative and nae 


tutorial staffs which has been detrimental to the 
. Tam } , 4 1 . } . - 
rests of the college. The chancellor is of Mr. remplete n cites the biennial repr 0 


the state superintendent and figures ot the 


Woman’s Federation otf Montana : to “the 


on that, in order to prevent the occurrence of 


similar troubles, the council should take steps to 


secure a more defined and harmonious coordination woeful plight of hundreds of Mont d 
among the college authorities. It will be for the tricts, both rural and urban.” 

council to consider what constitutional reforms are Declaring that “our present tax system is al 
desirable for this purpose, and whether such re readv stretched to the limit.” he refers to the 
forms should be accompanied by changes in per ‘ xperience ot states which have in recent years 


sonnel. The chancellor remits this problem to the ’ a A al 


adopted the income tax and “have found it val 
a ; : ‘ 
uncil in full confidence that it will be considered . m mn . 
munpetey yy : uable and profitable. Mr. Templeton discusses 
1 dealt with in such a manner as will best con ' 
. } 9 various obiections raised and insists that “the 
duce to the efficiency and well-being of the col ; : ' 
: , add a urdet t al neom ax. if there 
ege, and he will be gratified to be informed, if itional burden of an income t ‘ 
they think fit, of the result of their labors. hould be any, would not be likely to fall uy 
those who are already overtaxed, but upol those 


} 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN MONTANA vho are undertaxed. 


As to the right of a teachers’ organizatio 





Ar its annual meeting last December, the dele ae - 
. initiate a tax measure for school support, r. 
gate assembly of the Montana Education Asso r ; :, 

= eas ‘ : empleton asks: 
ciation voted to initiate an income tax “tor the I : 


more adequate support of Montana education.” Is the Montana Education Ass tion to be 


This action has led to much discussion and con- limited in its me gs » a a en a 
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of the best way to teach silent reading, or of the 
relative effic iency of the different systems of pen 
manship? The progress and efficiency of schools 
depend to a fundamental extent upon financial 
support. How, then, can educators expect to im- 
prove educational conditions if they must keep 
hands off altogether from the problems of school 


taxation? 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. A. Ross Hitz, of Kansas City, Mo., for- 
merly president of the University of Missouri, 
and once protessor ol philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has been elected president 


of the University of Oklahoma. 


Proressor Mark E. Penney, of the school ot 
education at Ohio State University, has been 


elected president of James Millikin University. 


A. R. Mann, dean of the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca, has been 
granted a leave of absence for two years to en- 
able him to go on a mission to Europe “to pro- 
mote agricultural science through an interna- 
tional exchange.” Dean Mann will sail for 


Europe next month. 


WitiiAM R. SHepHerD, professor of history 
at Columbia University, has arrived at Vienna 
to deliver lectures on American history at the 
invitation of Rector Doeller, of Vienna Uni- 
versity. Professor Shepherd delivered his first 
address on June 27 before an audience com- 
posed of members of the government, diplo- 
mats, professors and students from the Amer- 


ican and British colonies. 


Roswett P. AnGrer, dean of the freshman 
vear at Yale University, will be professorial 
lecturer in psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1924-25. Perey T. Walden, professor 
of chemistry, has been appointed acting dean in 
the absence of Dr. Angier. 

Dr. WittiAM M. WHEELER, dean of the fae- 
ulty of the Bussey Institution at Harvard Uni- 
versity and professor of entomology, has been 
named to represent the university as exchange 
professor in France during the second half of 
the next college year. 

GrorGe Davin Birkuorr, professor of mathe- 
maties at Harvard University, will be exchange 
professor at Pomona, Colorado, and Grinnell 


Colleges during the first half of the academi 
vear 1924-25. 

Dr. F. B, Winey, head of the department of 
mathematics at Dennison College, Granville, 
Ohio, will spend the next year as exchange pro- 
fessor at Roberts College, Constantinople. Pro 
fessor H. H. Barnum, of that institution, will 
take Dr. Wiley’s work at Dennison. Dr. W. M. 
Gewehr, professor of history at Dennison, will 
exchange with Professor C. B. Malone, of Tsing 
Hua College, Peking, China. 


Dean Henry Wyman Howes, of the gradu 
ate school of edueation of Harvard University, 
received the degree of Litt.D. at the commence- 
ment exercises of Tufts College on June 16. 
The degree of L.H.D. was awarded to James 
Harvey Robinson, of New York. 


AMONG those receiving honorary degrees at 
Yale University on June 18 were George B. 
Adams, emeritus professor of history at Yale; 
George Lyman Kittredge, professor of English 
literature at Harvard University; Paul D. 
Moody, president of Middlebury College, and 
Clement C. Hyde, principal of the Hartford 
(Conn.) High School. 


Own June 23, the degree of master of arts was 
conferred by the University of Wisconsin upon 
Robert L. Cooley, director of the Milwaukee 
continuation school. 

Aw honorary A.M. degree was conferred by 
Bates College on Miss Sally Lucas Jean, of the 
American Child Health Association and for- 
merly director of the Health Education Divi- 
sion of the United States Bureau of Education. 


Dr. Ropert Prerpont Buiake, of Harvard 
University, was awarded the honorary degree 
of master of arts from the University of Oxford. 


Harotp ALBERT WILSON, professor of physics 
in the Rice Institute, Texas, has been appointed 
to the chair of natural philosophy at Glasgow 
University. Dr. Wilson was formerly professor 
of physies at MeGill University. 

N. Henry Biack, who has been science mas- 
ter at the Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., 
for the past twenty-four years, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in education at Har- 
vard University. During the coming year he 
will devote two thirds of his time to teaching 
physies and the rest to organizing special 


by 
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; 


rses in the graduate school of education for 


he training of science teachers. 


L. B. McMULLEN, president ot the Northern 
Arizona Normal School at Flagstaff, Ariz., has 
been rranted leave of absence for one year, 
luring which time he will be associate protesso! 

normal school education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

fue Council of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 
as elected Barbara E. Gwyer, warden of Uni 
versity Hall, Leeds, to be principal of the col 
lege, in succession to the late Miss E. F. Jow 


dain. Miss Gwyer has had considerable exp: 
rience with university women students as vict 
arden of Ashburne Hall, Manchester, and 
since 1917 as warden at Leeds. Horace W. B 
loseph, fellow of New College, has been ap 
nted to be Herbert Spencer lecturer for this 
Joun Coruetr, of Stretford, England, who 
for the past nine years has been an assistant 
master at the Victoria Park School, Stretford, 
has been appointed as divisional organizer ot 
the National Union of Teachers for the counties 
of York, Northumberland and Durham, the ap 
pointment to date from July 1. 


AMONG the special lecturers and instructors 
engaged for the University of Wisconsin sum 

er session which opened on June 30 are: 
Harry E. Barnes, protessor of economies and 
sociology at Smith College; August C. Krey, 
associate professor of history at the University 
of Minnesota; William S. Taylor, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Maine; E. C. 
Hills, professor of Romance philology at the 
University of California; E. W. Smith, of the 
journalism department of Leland Stanford 
University. 

Eric W. ALLen, dean of the University of 
Oregon School of Journalism, will teach the 
courses in journalism at the University of Cali- 
fornia summer session. 

L. P. Benezet, superintendent of schools at 
Evansville, Ind., has been appointed to the 
superintendency at Manchester, N. H., at a sal- 
ary of $9,000. 

J. G. Cotticorr has been reelected superin- 
tendent of schools at Columbus, Ohio, for five 


years, at a salary of $7,500. 


A. E. Moopy has been reelected superinter 


dent of schools at Bedtord, Ohio, for four vear 

Proressor F. J. Criper, head of the hort 
culture department at the University of Ax 
zona for six years, has resigned to become d 
rector ot the Boye Thompson eouthwestert 


Arboretum at Superior, Ari 

SaMvuEL Dwicutr Arms, New York State 
supervisor OL ancient 
from the department of educatio ol 
ber 1, after forty years spent in education: 
work. 


Proressor J. W. ADAMSON retires from th 
chair of education at King’s College, Londo1 
in July after 34 years’ activity. He will be the 
guest of a number ot his colleagues, old stu 
dents and triends at a dinner to be held 
King’s College on July 5, when he will be pre 
sented with a testimonial. 

E. Q. Sniper, superintendent of the cit: 
schools of Bisbee, Ariz., has resigned his po 
tion. He has been connected with the Bisbe« 
schools since 1910. 

As the result of a competitive examination, 
Miss Dorothy Burr, of Philadelphia, and M 
Helen V. Broe, of Portland, Me., have be 
appointed to the fellowships in archeology, 
each of $1,000, of the American School of ¢ 
sical Studies at Athens, Greece. Miss Burt 
graduated from Bryn Mawr in 1923 and M 
Broe trom Wellesley in 1918, 


Herpert Burrerrievp, fellow of Peterhouse, 
the University of Cambridge, has been nor 
nated to hold the Princeton visiting fellowship 
for 192425. 

Dr, Samvuet F. Bemis, of Colorado College, 
who has now a Harvard University traveling 
fellowship, has been appointed professor of hi 
tory in George Washington University 

Str ApoLtpnus WILLIAM Warp, master of 
Peterhouse, University of Cambridge, died or 
June 19 in his eighty-seventh year He had 
been master of Peterhouse since 1900, and was 
vice-chancellor of the university ut 1901] 


‘ 


Raymonp W. Upton, director of rehabilita 
tion at the University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del., was drowned on June 22. He was for 
merly head of the vocational department, Vet 


erans’ Bureau, Philadelphia 
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Tue Princeton Club of New York has estab- 
lished at Yale University a scholarship of $750 
per year to be known as the Princeton Club of 


\Vew York Scholarship. 
awarded to a boy nominated by the Yale Club 
ol New 


of the congenial 


York, is established in commemora 
relations of the Yale and 


Princeton clubs during the world war 


June 3, 1924, the board of 
Mechanical 


the establishment 


AT a meeting on 


directors of the Agricultural and 


College of Texas authorized 


oft a graduate school and a school of arts and 


scrences, the latter to be coordinated with the 


schools of agriculture, engineering, 


existing 


veterinary medicine and vocational teaching. 
Dr. Charles Purvear, for many years dean ol 
the college, was appointed dean of the graduate 
Charles E. 


secretary of the general faculty, was appointed 


school, and Friley, registrar and 


the school of arts and sciences. 


dean of 


Girrs and pledges totaling $2,718,899 for 


buildings and endowment funds were made to 


Yale University during the school year 1923 
1924, according to George Parmly Day, treas- 
urer of Yale. These are exclusive of the pledges 
commencement, and of gifts re- 
through The largest 
individual pledge is that of $1,000,000 made by 


the trustees of the estate of John W. Sterling, 


announeed at 


ceived the alumni fund. 


for the establishment in his memory of four ad- 
ditional Sterling fellowships: English 


literature to be filled by Professor Chauncey 


one in 


Brewster Tinker; one in religious education to 
be filled by Reverend Luther Allan Weigle; 
bibliography to be filled by Andrew 
Keogh, university librarian, and one in ancient 
The 


largest gift was also made by the Sterling trus- 


one mn 


history and classical archeology. second 
tees, who have appropriated $450,000 as a main- 
tenance fund for the Sterling Hall of Medi- 
cine, in addition to the funds for the erection 
of the building. The School of Law received 
the only other gift exceeding $400,000. This 
is a gift of $442,000, additional 
pledge of Harold Depew to increase the Harold 
Depew funds to a total of $500,000. 


which is an 


McGiit University has received $650,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation for the estab- 
lishment of a school of publie health in connee- 
tion with the faculty of medicine. The gift will 


permit of the extension of the department of 


This se holarship, to be 
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hygiene and the public health, nursing and 


Connaught laboratories which are dealing with 


the manufacture of insulin. 


Sir PercevaAL MAITLAND LAURENCE has made 


a turther donation of $37,500 to Cambridge 


University, bringing his total gift to $50,000 
for the university library. Sir Jeremiah Col 


man has given $10,000 to establish a library for 
the school of biochemistry. 

broken for the $1,000,000 
addition to the New York High School of Com 


merce at 155 West Sixty-fitth Street. 


GROUND has been 


Speak- 
ers at the exercises included the superintendent 
of schools, William J. John A. 
Ferguson, representing the board of education, 


and S. M. 


O'Shea, Dr. 


stern, vice president of the board. 


GROUND has been broken for a new chapel at 
Since the burning of 


with 


Princeton University. 
Marquard Chapel the university has been 
out a suitable place for religious exercises. 
THE school board of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
rescinded a rule passed last November, making 
teachers 


compulsory the retirement of school 


after 45 years of service. 


OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY is starting on a 


building $350,000: ground for 
$150,000 addition to Lupton Hall was broken 
May 31. Work on a school of 


eosting $200,000 will begin later in the summer. 


Mrs. 


program ol 


new banking 


The building is a gift of the late Emma 
Markham Lowry. 

TEACHERS employed on the Island of Guam 
must attend a summer school annually, during 
the months of June and July. No teacher is 
exempted from attendance except for illness, 
and all receive full pay. 

THE first group of American university stu- 
dents ever to tour South America for the pro- 
motion of closer relations between the countries 
of the United 
States left here on June 26 on board the Grace 


southern hemisphere and the 
Line steamship “Santa Elisa,” according to an 
announcement by Guillermo D. Herrera, son of 
Minister at Washington. The 
party will be made up of ten University of 
Michigan 
the guidance of two instructors of the univer- 
sity. The students will be guests of 
the South American republics and will study 


the Colombian 


undergraduates and will be under 


most o! 


the social, economic, political and religious con- 


ditions there. After passing through the Pan- 








1 Canal the party will proceed down the 
America to 


will 


Lima, 
Tith aca 
Atter 


Iquique they will take 


est coast of South 


which city they visit Lake 


1 Cuseo, the ancient 


+ ‘ 
ms a La 


Inca capital. 
Paz and 
visiting Santiago, the They will 


Mereedes on the 


capital. 
he Andes to Trans 


(Andean Railway 


and make stops at Buenos 


Aires, Montevideo, Santos, San Paulo, Rio d 


ro and Trinidad. The party will 


earry 


res of good-will from President Marion L. 


rton, of the University of Michigan, to South 


erican universities. 


| pociety tor the Promotion of Enginee 


¢ Edueation held its thirty-second annual 
eeting June 25 to 28 at 
Among the 
meaning of the bachelor of science 
H. 8. Evans, dean o! 
of engineering, University of Colo 


“The 


Carl E Seashore, dean of the gra luate 


M4 the University o1 
papers presented were 


on “The 


rree in engineering,” by 


coll re 
oO; one on student as an individual,” 
ol of Iowa State University, and 
fteen vears experience with a five-year er 
eering curriculum,” by W. H. 
. F. Havford, of the Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill Addresses 
Dean P. F. Walker, of 

e school of engines ring, University of Kansas, 

“Publie 
Frank Aydelotte, presi 
ent o Sw arthmors College, Pennsylvania. Di 
rector W. E. Wickenden n 


investigation and coordination. 


Burger and 


were made by the 
esident of the society, 
se snhiecet was service aspects ol 


neering,” and by 


ade a report for the 


conference on health educatior 
Mass., 

The conference was arranged by the American 

Child Health 

the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Cambridge, June 22-28 


ene 


is held in 
Association on the invitation of 
Dean W. R. Gray, of the Amos Tuck School 


Dartmouth 


resided over a group session ot the 
I ] 


of Administration and Finance at 


Foreign Trade convention at Boston on June 4 
to diseuss the courses that colleges and univer- 
sities may offer to students planning a foreign 


trod 


de eareer. The vice-chairman of the session 


was Professor G. B. Roorbach, of the Harvard 
University graduate school of business admin 
ration, and the secretary was J. H. Lane, man- 
rer of the bureau, Worcester 


foreign trade 





Pe ru, 


Antofogista and Valparaiso, Chile, 
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Chamber ot Commerce the speakel were 
Protessors Tipton R. Snave » 4 the schor ‘ 
economics, University of Vu Eugene \ 

Cleet, toreign com ce divisiol () State 
University; J. Anton de H ool « 


New 


commerce, 


Snow, manager ot the toreign commerce de 
partment, Chamber ot Commerce ot the | te 
States, and Henry Howard, o the Cl 


JOINT action by the trustees o th Jol S 
Hopkins University and the Johns Hopk 
Hospital was taken on May 14, the appomt 
ment ot a joint committee headed b Dr. Fra 
Ps Goodnov president ol th univel tv, to 
bring into closer associatior the tw titu 
tions The joint committee is charged with the 
responsibility of surveying and providing ft 
the ne ls of the two tit 0 co ect 

th the universit coming st ent 
1926. 


Ac ORDING to the Boston Trans 


of Holeomb. Kansas, barely more than a han 


let, has what is said to be the largest and finest 
consolidated rrade and hg! school in the state 
It serves a school district area of 12 ‘ 
miles, with an enrollment this year of 500 
pupils. Holeomb is just no elau r the at 
tention of Western educators bee: ( I ts 
eminently efficient school tel \ ete 
road recently constructed has been ar portant 
factor. Of the 500 pupils « ed SO are 
taken to and from school | | Eleven of 
these are in use daily, and a twel eld 
reserve. The buses travel about wt) 6 le i 
day, making an average of a little over twent 
seven miles a dav for each one, or | than 
fourteen miles for the afternoon trips 1 Ss 
the children are earried quickly, « tabl 
and safely. Two of the buses are driven by 
older high school bovs and the other nine are 
driven by the women teacher In this iv the 
expense for drivers is held to bout $20 pe 


] +} ; , 1 uN re lost 


month. Last year only thirteen days we 


during the entire school vear be e of road 
conditions. This year, with improved | 
it seems probable that still lk time ill | 
lost. 

THE Pennsylvania State College n future 
errant the degree of Doctor of P SOT ord 
ing to recent action by the college trustee 
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Regulations governing the requirements for the 
awarding of this degree were approved as 


drawn up by the faculty of the graduate school. 


Co._Lece Entrance Examination Board exami- 
nations will, as in the past, be accepted for 
graduation in New York City high schools in 
place of the Regents examination, according to 
an announcement last week by Dr. John L. 
Tildsley, district superintendent in charge of 
The that 


“wherever the pupil’s term work is satisfactory 


high-schools. announcement states 
to the principal the diploma may be awarded 
without waiting for the returns from the Col- 
lege Entrance Board in the subjects taken in 


Un- 


less the pupils are candidates for a college en- 


the College Entrance Board examinations. 


trance diploma and state scholarship this pro- 
vision may both 
College Entrance Board and Regents examina- 


render unnecessary taking 


tions in the same subjects. We are willing to 
make exceptions to the general requirements 
for graduation wherever possible in order to 
prevent the strain of several examinations on 


the same day.” 


AN appeal from Malaga, Spain, has come to 
the United States Bureau of Education, through 
Harold L. Smith, American vice consul, for in- 
formation to aid in establishing trade schools. 
City authorities, with leading citizens, are plan- 
ning a school for training boys to become car- 
penters, electricians, mechanics, railway train- 
men, plumbers, bricklayers, road builders and 
contractors. Certain classes will also be given 
for girls. It is proposed to model the Malag: 
school after trade schools in the United States 
and to equip them with American products. 
Trade publications and catalogues from manu- 
facturers of suitable equipment and building 
plans are especially desired. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


YOUTH IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
EUROPE 
THERE is now unfolding before the youth of 
all countries an outlook which reaches beyond 
the old 
lief in universal brotherhood—so easily over- 


national horizon. From a vague be- 


whelmed by national sentiments and passions— 
is arising a sense of world-citizenship and a 


yearning to know and understand the people of 
In Europe, one outcome of this 


other lands. 
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new spirit is the growing activity of the Con- 
fédération Internationale des Etudiants. 
7 ©. L. By 


federation of 


as this organization is usually 


ealled—is a national unions of 
students, and was originally designed to facili- 
tate more intimate cooperation among the stu- 
dents of the Allied 
which it founded 
French at Strasbourg in November, 1919. At 
the first 
gates from the neutral countries, but the na- 
tional sentiment Allies still 


stood in the way of admitting the “ex-enemy” 


nations. The meeting at 


was was convened by the 


session it was decided to invite dele- 


of certain of the 
powers. The first triennial congress was held 
at Prague in April, 1921, and France, Spain, 
Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Belgium, Switzerland, Jugoslavia, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Scotland and 
Finland were formally enrolled as members. 
A large delegation of students from England 


Luxembourg, Roumania, 


was present, and that country was elected a 
“free member,” that is, a member subject to the 
formation of a national union, whereby affilia- 
The United States of 
a “free member elect.” 


tion could be effected. 
America also became 

It was found at that time that the eonfedera- 
tion was in danger of being divided into two 
parties, the Francophile group and the ex- 
neutrals. The former group, which threatened 
to dominate the confederation, was still strongly 
opposed to the admission of Germany, and an 
urgent appeal was made for the active co- 
operation of the British students in order that 
a truly international spirit might be maintained. 
It was felt that would 
lead ultimately to the support of the United 
States. 
in a somewhat 
formation, in February, 1922, of the National 
Union of Students of the Universities and Uni- 


also their adherence 
The confederation continued to exist 


ineffective condition until the 


versity Colleges of England and Wales. 
The N. U. 


and very necessary abbreviation—is a federa- 


S.—to use again the customary 


tion of the students’ unions of all the English 
and Welsh universities. Its general policy is 
governed by a council, which consists of two or 
more delegates from each affiliated organiza- 
tion, according to its size, and elects the officers 
at its annual meeting. Thereafter the affairs 
of the union are controlled by an executive com- 
mittee, including one representative of each 


affiliated organization and, in addition, a cer- 
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in number cf members of the retiring execu- 
The funds of the union are derived from 
subseriptions of the affiliated unions, sup- 
emented by donations from persons and asso- 
ns interested in its work. 
The new union turned its immediate atten- 
to the international situation, and was able 
nfuse new life into the C. I. E. and to set 
foot many practical activities. In April of 
he same year, an unofficial “business” confer- 
nee of head offices of the national unions was 
eld at Leipzig, and a great advance was marked 

the presence and cooperation of German stu- 
ents. This cooperation in practical work has 
been maintained, and it is expected that the 

rmal admission of Germany and Hungary 
nto the confederation will take place at the 
triennial congress, which is to be held at War- 
aw in the summer of 1924. 

So, by the efforts of Europe’s young men 
women, a junior League of Nations has 
come into being. But the youth of to-day finds 

ttle satisfaction in federations which exist on 

per only, and places little faith in the mere 
nterchange of compliments between the na- 
ms’ diplomats. The aim of the C. I. E. has 
been to bring together the students of different 
ations, and to provide means whereby they 
come to know one another, to understand 
heir different points of view, and to dispel the 
rnorance and prejudice which give rise to 
hatred and suspicion. The work that is being 
done with this object in view can only be briefly 
referred to here. Through the head offices of 
the national unions, correspondence exchanges 
and reciprocal visits have been arranged be- 
tween the students of many different countries. 
Students going abroad have received assistance 
n planning their journeys and introductions to 
students with common interests in the countries 
they were visiting. During the vacations, for- 
eign tours have been organized, some of a gen- 
eral nature, others following a special line of 
study. All the touring parties have been met 
and conducted by students of the countries vis- 
ted, and have had an opportunity of seeing 
something of the life of their hosts in their 
colleges and homes. The members of the C. 
|. E. have also worked together for the relief of 
their fellow-students in Russia. 
In these and other ways, the students of 


Europe are learning to regard one another “as 


wee) desires: 


fellow-workers and friends rather than as rivals 
and potential enemies.” Surely this is a move 
ment that strikes at the very root of interna 
tional discord! The sure foundation of peace 
rests not on the balance of power, not on trea 
ties or alliances, but on “good will toward men.” 
When the young men and women, from whose 
number many of the political leaders and nearly 


1} 


all the educators of the next generation will be 


drawn, are learning that mutual understanding 
which is the basis of good will, there is surely 
hope for a gradual clearing of the disorder and 
misery that now menace the moral and economic 
progress of the world. 


F. W. McCompie 


New YoOrK 


DISCUSSION 
RECOGNIZING ACADEMIC HEROES 


Some wag has facetiously remarked that the 
Harvard—Yale football game is “the biggest 
educational event of the year.” In like man- 
ner it is possibly true that comparable contests 
in various other communities all the way down 
to the annual Thanksgiving game _ between 
Punkin Center and Crossroads High are simi- 
larly the “biggest educational events of the 
vear” for the communities concerned. There are 
those, however (a few perhaps), who still cling 
to the idea (old-fashioned, I am sure) that 
schools were established somehow or other in 
order to educate in other matters than football 
and athletics. To listen to the average coach or 
athlete one would be led to believe that all the 
big men of the day had at one time been elusive 
quarterbacks, plunging fullbacks or stonewall 
linesmen. No one denies that football and 
athletics have their legitimate places in college 
and high school activities, but it is also prob 
ably true that the unbiased thinker would say 
they are being overemphasized. This emphasis 
is due, in part at least, to three causes: first, 
such activities are played before the public, sec 
ond, they are spectacular and thrilling, and 
third, they are written up by the versatile 
sports writer who is well known for his inter 
est in and boosting of local athletic teams and 
heroes. Suppose, for instance, there were no 


games to write up. He would then probably 


have to turn his attention to the less exciting 
column on “Advice to those in love,” “How to 
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be happy though single,” or “The sins of my 
grandmother.” 

In the regular (?) or traditional work of the 
school about the only place where subjects re- 
ceive attention (not to even suggest emphasis) 
Is in the classroom, and the only honor a good 
student receives is a row of nice marks in the 
classbook, occasionally a scholarship (how few 
compared with the number given to athletes) or 
commencement honor, and usually the contempt 


of his fellows, who put him down 


as a grad- 
grind because he believes in getting something 
more than a “gentleman’s” grade, 

Several colleges and universities, believing 
that the high school or academy pupil who ex- 
cels in his academie work should be given the 
same opportunity tor public competition as the 
pupil athlete, have held “academie contests” 
ot varied sorts in the various high school sub- 
jects. 

The University of Pittsburgh recently held 
such a contest. Descriptive literature and ap- 
plication blanks were mailed out to all see- 
ondary schools within convenient distance. Ten 
contests were planned and held, two each in 
French, Latin and mathematics, and one each 
in chemistry, physies, United States history and 
general information. Each school was allowed 
to enter ten pupils and each pupil could enter 
as many contests as he was qualified for, pro- 
vided, however, that no school could enter more 
Par- 


ticipation was limited to undergraduate pupils 


than three contestants in any one event. 
who were under 21 years of age and who were 
carrying successfully the normal load of high 
school studies. Each principal certified to the 
eligibility of his entrants. 

The examinations, which were prepared by 
the various departments, were of the so-called 
“mateh- 


“new” “completion,” “action,” 


There 
Preliminary exam- 
length held 
and were open only to con- 
The tests 
were on mimeographed sheets which were passed 
out to the contestants. At the end of the time 
the papers were collected, scored and ranked by 


type 


ing,” “multiple-choice,” ete. were no 
“true-false” questions used. 
inations for 40 minutes in were 
during the day 


testants and administrators of tests. 


the department concerned. All papers were 
known by number only, there being no name on 
any paper. 

The final tests were held in the evening in a 


suitable auditorium and were open to the pub- 
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lic. No results were announced until the final] 
contest. Here the numbers of the three highest 


contestants m the preliminary contest were 
called and these pupils came to the plattorm to 
compete in the finals. Judges seated in th 
front row copied or checked responses. The 
questions were similar to those of the prelimi 
Each 


contestant was given a copy of the questions 


nary contests, but were more difficult. 
and the administrator read them for the benetit 
of the audience. Twelve minutes were allowed 
for each final. Three blackboards were used b: 
the contestants in answering the questions or 
registering their responses, In one or two in 
stances, Latin for example, “spelldowns” were 
Final 


ing was determined by adding the scores mad 


used instead of the board work. stand- 
by each pupil in both preliminary and the final 
contests. After the contestants had been ranked, 
their names and school connections were looked 
up under the number assigned them and the 
medals were presented. 

Medals were awarded in all contests, and i 
“Pen 


A loving eup 


addition an extra set was awarded to 
tathlon” or high point winners. 
was presented to the schoo] winning the largest 
number of points, points being given for each 
first, second and third place won. 

Such a contest does at least 


It gives the non-athlete ar 


four things for 
the pupils entered. 
opportunity to compete publicly in things of in- 
terest to him and in which he excels; it helps to 
motivate and emphasize academic work ; 
the pupil an opportunity to “fight” for his 
school, and affords him an opportunity to make 
a contact with the university. Needless to say, 
it is of value to the university in making con 


tacts with secondary schools and their coming 


it gives 


graduates. 
Harry C. McKown 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


UNIFICATION AND CORRELATION OF 
SUBJECTS IN THE COURSE OF 
STUDY 


Aw ideal system of education must be based 
upon the dominant interests of children. In 
the course of study there should be a series of 
thematie subjects with each of which other 
correlated subjects are associated. 

The first thematie subject may be one of the 


animals about the home, as the dog, whom the 
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has loved as a playmate from babyhood. 

essential that a visiting dog be present 

biect of observation and study. The 

eve of bringing one’s pet to the school 

ould be given in turn to each pupil who 

erly tra ned candidate. Sper ial con 

may be accorded a mother dog with 

consultation with father, mother and the 

er niidren regarding tne school visit of the 

ises a family participation in the edu 

adventure. Indeed, starting from a 

er of these homes, a general interest will 
ee the whole community. 

e pupils may use a large box for the dog’s 

chamber, making a door, windows or 

tever will please the dog, as an effort in 

iry manual training. 

ne water, milk or other food, brush 

he dog and keeping the guest chamber 

and sanitary initiates those kindly im 


es and practices leading to humane edu 


ihe stray dog should be observed also in the 
field. If the hunter kills mice and 
hers he is helping the farmer save the 
When the ruthless marauder murders 


e innocent bird he ought to serve a term of 


What the child discovers through his original 

estigation of the dog takes the foremost 
place in the knowledge acquired. 

The simple words the child uses in telling 
the teacher and home folks about the dog and 
what it does may constitute the language 

Counting the eyes, ears, arms, legs, fingers 
and toes of the dog will begin arithmetic. 


A sketch of the dog, which may be as crude 


as an Indian hieroglyph, made by the child, 


ads to drawing. The sketch should be the 


expression of the individual child’s perception 


and not a copy of the teacher’s work. Then a 


ule in dough or clay, still the child’s im 


perfect work, is the initial step in the plastic 


Some simple songs, as “Good Morning” and 


one about a dog, as “Pussy Mitz and Doggie 


op a” may be used as the first music ,lesson. 


Pictures, lantern slides and moving pictures, 


when properly illustrative of the thematie sub 


ect and not just brought in as an unrelated 


, ' : 
aiversion, @iwayvs give Vy ual education a uselul 
place in the system 

The thematic subject hould be « nue 


from day to day so long as the child’s interest 


and effort warrants. 


The thematic subjects for study w char re, 
now centering in one department and agai: 
inother For instance, having begun w na 

ire-study, the next department represented 
may be language with some folk tale as the 
thematic sub vec 


The child’s education must be as broad as 


that part of the world in which he lives As 
rowth proceeds, interest expands and _ the 
range of subject-matter must widen to keep 


pace with the child’s development 
The constant activities of mind and m es 
play, clear liness, the drinking ot pure water 
and a special emphasis o1 the use of milk in 


an ideal diet, introduce physical and healt} 


education 


In addition to its use in presenting a thi 
matie or correlated subject for study, eac ar 
partment has its own philosophy and technique, 
vhich can not be neglected For instance, art 

not only illustrative The ehild hould 
have training in line drawing, shadowing and 
the other exercises fundamental 1 producing 
artist skill. Drill in eorrectly holding the pen 
and tree arm movement will establish proper 
vriting habits 

Each subject must be developed as a whole 
while functioning in its correlations with other 
subjects. During the year the minimum essen 
tials of sub ject matter and training tor s 
must be given even if, a \“ happen ire 
quently, there is no special correlation with 
the other subjects. Above all, a ftoreed relia 
tionship, assumed in ignorance of one or the 
other subject, in a iutile attempt to estat h 
correlations, is absurd and positively harmtu 

Such an instance is the game called “rabbit, 
where correlation between pl VsICca educatior 
and nature-study is presumed The pup 
ump like a rabbit and possibly imitate 
other activities ot the animal. 

The lack, from the nature-study end, that 
the rabbit is not present and t pup et 
almost no real knowledge of the rabbit trom 
the muscular exercise in the game 

In a game called “weed tag,” one pupil rur 
ning with a weed is tagged by another wh 
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must name the weed. This might prove a use- 
ful lesson if the teacher in charge really knows 
the weeds and the children learn something 
more about these plants out of place and their 
relationships than merely the names of the 
weeds. 

Seeing the mother dog nursing her puppies 
with milk, the child, being familiar with baby- 
hood, will realize that human babies, puppies, 
kittens, calves and colts all get their first food 
in the same way. 

Feeling the top of his head and looking at 
the backs of his hands, the child will learn 
that his hairs are fur just as they are on dogs, 
eats, cows and horses. The child’s fur is thick 
only on his head, since he has other clothing 
as protection from the weather. 

When the dog comes at the child’s eall, and 
joyfully enters into play, a mental as well as 
bodily blood relationship is evidenced. 

Beginning with this true foundation for a 
knowledge of animal life, many prevalent 
errors will be avoided. The eat’s arms, hands 
and fingers will not be ealled “front legs,” 
“feet” and “toes.” The other mammals will 
’ with the impli- 
cation that man is not an animal, but some sort 


’ 


not be set apart as “animals,’ 


of superior creature who may arrogantly deny 
the truth of mammalian relationship estab- 
lished by all the details of bodily structure 
and function. 

The dog mother cares for and loves her 
puppies in the dog manner. The human 
mother cares for and loves her child in the 
human way. No matter how smart and gentle 
the dog may be, human wisdom and love are 
a long way farther on. 

Love is the most wonderful thing in the 
world. The child may learn this when de- 
fended from attack or rescued from drowning 
by a dog, as well as when his own mother will 
sacrifice her life to save her child. 

Beginning with the house and yard of the 
home, all elements and objects are naturally 
correlated. For nature-study and its applica- 
tion to agriculture there are linnets, chickens, 
dogs, cats, snails, earthworms, maples, apple 
trees, roses, lettuce, bacteria, rocks, soil and 
all things alive and not alive. 

Locating on a map the house, garage, 
chicken-coop and the inhabitants of lawn, gar- 
den and backyard, followed by neighboring lots, 
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grouped in the block and bounded by the 
streets, begins geography. 

The family organization and government and 
their varied relations to neighbors and ward 
and city regulations constitute the introduction 
to civies. 

These things and relations and others equally 
obvious, in circles extending farther and farther 
from the central home, gradually involve all 
the subjects of the course of study. 

Education began when life began. It now 
represents the wisdom of the ages. Diverse 
subjects have multiplied each in pride of con- 
tent and achievement, demonstrating a natural 
tendency to isolation. 

Certain pedagogical alarmists, obsessed with 
the notion that our educational system is dis- 
eased, are blindly groping for some cataclysmic 
panacea as a remedy. 

The troubles complained of will largely dis- 
appear if the essentials of subjects now in use 
be rearranged in accord with a guiding prin- 
ciple of unification through thematie and cor- 
related subjects. 

CHARLES LINCOLN Epwarps 

DIRECTOR OF NATURE STupy, 

Los ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 





QUOTATIONS 
HISTORICAL FILMS 


We published the other day a note on the 
series of cinematograph films in which the Yale 
University Press is attempting to reproduce the 
history of the United States. It would be easy 
to raise the objection that there is danger in 
thus making history easy. The people who see 
these photographs may go away with the notion 
that they know history, as the people who read 
historical novels think that they know history. 
There is the further objection, strongest, of 
course, where the history is longest, that no one 
knows history well enough to be sure of the 
reconstruction being exact. The interpretation 
of past events, however full the documentary 
evidence, must always be colored by personal 
predisposition; and in matters of detail the 
disputes of experts are notorious. Neither ob- 
jection is strong enough to rob the scheme of 
more than a little of its utility. The mass can 
never be expected to study history seriously; 
the cinematograph will not stand in the way of 
the true student; and it is better that history 








a se 
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ld be known generally, albeit easily and 


shoul 
nexactly, than not known at all. One of the 

any benefits conferred upon English towns and 
villages before the war, by the “pageants” that 
were then popular, was the awakening of local 
and historical pride. Be it pride in the history 

a town or of a nation, a little of it, however 
come by, is better than none. 

History, however, is not all of the past. 
History is being made every day. And it may 
be doubted whether the cinematograph, an 
instrument unmatched in recording the life of 
the moment, is making all the use that it might 
ot its great powers. True, at every public 
function, trom a state ceremony to a race 
meeting, the camera is seen everywhere, and 
sometimes enjoying privileges which detract not 
a little from the dignity of the occasion. It may 
be presumed that all the moving photo- 
graphs which these cameras take are some- 
where filed and preserved; but not a large 
proportion of them seem to be exhibited to 
the public. Visitors to the cinematograph 
houses are treated to a few only, and those, as 
a rule, perfunctorily exhibited as stop-gaps and 
selected with more care for variety than for 
importance or interest. In the recording and 
representation of great ceremonies the cinemato- 
graph could be employed with more system and 
more scope than it is. Still, there must be a limit 
to its powers. History, except in its external 
manifestations, must remain beyond its reach. 
Suppose a cinematograph operator in the Lon- 
don of 1784; he eould show us the mob as- 
saulting King George ITI. with shouts of “No 
Fox!”; what lay behind an exciting picture 
he could not show. The truth of history moves 
deep in the minds of men, and its causes not 
even the minds of men ean always interpret. 
All the more reason, therefore, why this instru- 
ment should make the best use of what it can 
do, as it has never been done before, and that 
is, place on record the daily life, manners, oc- 
eupations and amusements of the passing day. 
There lies a part of history which is not its 
least attractive and, perhaps, not its least prof- 
itable. We turn with avidity to the Paston let- 
ters, to the letters of Horace Walpole, to the 
diary of Samuel Pepys, even to that of Faring- 
ton and to the newly discovered diary of an ob- 
seure country clergyman, James Woodforde, 
hecause we feel that in these pages the past 


will come to life. And still there are gaps lett 
in our knowledge, gaps over which experts may 
squabble and plain men sigh. Without relin- 
quishing its doubtless agreeable task of build 
ing up a fancy world, the cinematograph could 
fill those gaps in the record of the real world, 
and thus preserve for future times the stock of 
the common life, out of which flower the deeds 
of great men and the capital changes which are 


called history.—London Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


PREDICTING SUCCESS OR FAILURE 
IN COLLEGE AT THE TIME OF 
ENTRANCE 
II 


VI. Proceeding now to the 1922 group, two 
tables were prepared in which the men and 
women were separately tabulated as was done 
for the 1921 group. These tables show some 
noteworthy differences between this and the 
1921 group. First, the general scholarship 
record is lower. This is attributed largely to 
the unusual number of holidays and distractions 
(such as the stadium drive) which occurred in 
the first quarter of the freshman year. Second, 
there is a greater difference between men and 
women, the women excelling the men by a much 
wider margin than in the 1921 group. Third, 
there is a higher degree of reliability in the pre- 
diction. This is to be explained by the further 
improvement of the intelligence tests and by 
the fact that the percentile ranking of all stu- 
dents in the high school graduating classes were 
secured instead of the ranking of those alone 
who came to college. Inspection of the tables 
shows that only one man and one woman falling 
below the ability threshold as drawn attained 
C — standing. In the first quarter of their see- 
ond year these two students secured one honor 
point per credit (C —). 

The ability threshold for the women of this 


1922 group falls between percentile ranks 42 


and 43 of the combined high school and intelli- 
gence ratings; that for men between ranks 59 
and 60. The correlation coefficient for women 
is .67 + .03; that for men is .70 + .03. The 
numbers in the four quadrants of these two 


tables when combined are 
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diction 


percentile rating 
and that the error in the estimat 


was that the 


men 


C 


would not be greater than the error in Table II. 


‘ and the 
125 2 age ot 

In all re pects thi result is much more satis- The 
factory than that for the 1921 group The the fall 
error ol prediction among students below the IV and 
adrawn 1 


ability threshold is 1.6 per cent., or 0.7 pet 
cent. of the whole group studied. 

VII. An actual test of p 
course not to be expected that a true pre 
for so large a fraction of a group could be 
rived at in actual practice as that shown in 
above statements prepared atter all the 
are in hand. As the writer’s interest in this in 
vestigation lies in the possibility of puttil 
principle into actual practice, he made 
of prediction in the ease of the 1923 group. 
During the fall quarter all the data from high 


school grades and intelligence tests were assem- 


rediction. It is ol 1S 


It should be said that 


hetion tions 

them. 
the each student all these conditions are counted as 
facts Ds. 


failures the grades given in the tables are a 


quarter scholars 


F 


eI 


written 


ior 


In 


A 


= 


, 


comparison Ol 


would 


the 


ymen ranking below 30 


ranking below 4) In the combine 


tail to attain the aver 


combined ratings wit! 


hip is shown in Tables 


| ’ 


in Which the ability thresholds are 


accordance with the prediction. 


25 men 


and 


fall quarter 


determining 


some ol 


the 


at the time this report 
~4 women have condi- 
work standing against 


an average grade for 


conditions will become 


» the trifle too high, but the position of no individual 
a trial will be changed from D to C or from C to D by 


the final outcome of the conditions. 


The men rating below 45 in the original list 


‘ane el 


bled and a percentile ranking was arranged tor 

men and another for women. The writer then 

drew hypothetical ability thresholds for men C 
and women. In an effort to make the trial ot 25, of 
the method as severe as possible these thresh ids the 2 


numbe rea 


} 


in 


74. Of these, three were allowed to 


( etober 


without grade. Of the r¢ 


maining 71 three gained an average standing of 


‘ 


The women rating below 30 numbered 


whom two eancelled without grade. 


le Ot 


»2 remaining one gained the standing olf 


distribution of the men and women 


were pushed up as high as it was thought could C rhe 
possibly be justified by the outcome. The pre- together is 
TABLE IV 
1923 GRoUP WOMEN—COMPARISON OF COMBINED HIGH SCHOOL AND 
SHIP D ING THE FALL QUARTEI 
Fall quarter scholarship 
Combined ratings F F-+ D D C C4 
QQ; 100 1 1 
91— 95 3 4 
St 4 1 6 2 
. 85 1 ] 
71- 75 ° 9 
66-70 3 | 4 9 
61— 65 ° 7 { 2 
i. 60 2 9 2 
O1— 90 2 2 2 1 
t1— 45 | 4 1 3 1 
fy +0) 2 l 3 9 
l 7) 2 2 1 2 
Ti bel 1 
22 l 29 | l 1 
25 2 l 1 l l 
‘ "0 } l » 
ll— 15 1 
6—- ] 2 1 l 
l ] l 
l A 13 7 on 26 13 19 
Correlation: .68 .02 
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a7 ng whose fail re could be predicted 1 be 
F - not less than 20 per cent. of the 

nd the nu! ber o \ l “4 est 
: { mated would never be more than 1 yw ent 


the whole group. 


tables 1V and \ 


Predict on Ot this sort « a ‘ t 
: O he whole, the prediction was reasonabl; ' 
. teeling ot cert nt the « + ‘ ; ‘ 
re ( istified. The division of individuals be 
ing from large hich schools | \ ’ 
( the upper quadrants 1s more Satistactory 
' RA eg : : this would include a cor eral ( é 
rt { nm in lable II. No women below the rating : ' 
' ' ‘an than the groups studied. In the « of st 
ttained a (¢ average, while 17 tailed to - ony 
4 : -_ : agents coming trom small high schools the ! 
- tta that standing. rhe lowest three men to 
: a : Si hool rating is muecl le reliable TY re 
or the ¢ standing were rated 17, 36 and 40, ; 
. : : , : tion and must be used with rreat cautio im « 
is respectively. If the ability threshold tor the : ‘ 
:, : of a graduating class numbering fewer tha 
a men had been drawn between rating 35 and 36 ; 
Oo” For students coming trom ! L hig! 
a and for the women between 22 and 23 the re 
, schools the administrator must susper 
al sults would have been : “ 
ment 1 ess the tellivence score extreme! 
\f } ’ YT 
\ WW Whe G ip 
ow or until other forms of reliable ( tior 
4 } ( S 12 27 re found 
The writer is endeavoring to 1 ( 
i) 
- , - P t il st id\ ot the \ | e ¢ Tt ! ‘ te 
i i 4 ] . 
{ of various characte ete It } reat 
a { ( tive use of the method in p ctiecal ad interest to see to hat extent ! { 
¥ atio would not de te r trol this tent examinations ‘ those 
) \\ ndded vears ot experience one might ¢ versit of I se ‘ ‘ ( ‘ 
, to predict under the cor tions here de the reiative stan rr e | Ol « 
with negli le error. The numbe r ot used here 
ents certain to fail of the required stand As an atter pt to identily t 
. TABLE \V 
”. ( ( \ r COMBI D HI » I 
SHIP DURIN( \ QI 


S] ae l 

76 Su Z ] 5 ] ) 
71— 75 ] l { 2 } 
66 7 { 9 ) 
61 65 ] é < 


68 3 41— 45 3 ; l =i $ i . 
31— 35 4 l 2 2 
°6— 30 5 y- 
21— 25 2 l 9 ] ) 
16— 2 4 2 l 7 
1] i) 3 
6— 10 4 2 
l- 5 2 - 
Total 33 15 35 Qt 28 11 j 2 j 
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will fail in college the method here used should 
be compared with testing methods used in other 
institutions. Two notable studies making use 
of the Columbia tests have been carried out at 
the University of California (Breitweiser, 1922) 
and at Leland Stanford, Jr., University (Ter- 
man and 1923). The 
Columbia tests which mark the ability thres- 
hold are indicated by the following statements 


by Professor Thorndike (quoted from Terman) : 


others, scores in the 


A candidate scoring 60 to 70 may be admitted if 
he is sufficiently in earnest and otherwise desirable. 

A candidate scoring 50 to 60 should be admitted 
only if he has extraordinary zeal or has suffered 
very great educational handicaps. 

A candidate scoring below 50 should not be ad 


mitted. 


In California (Breitweiser, p. 8) out of a 
294 


whom 


group ot freshmen tested, 34 scored below 
50, ot 
their college work. 
60, 66 
their college work. Of the total number of pass- 


ing students (239) nearly 7 per cent. had scores 


16, or 47 per cent., “passed” in 


Of the 98 who scored below 


” 


persons, or 67 per cent., “passed” in 


below 50 and nearly 28 per cent. had scores 


below 60. Evidently as a means of predicting 
success or failure with a view to doing justice 
to individuals the results of the Columbia tests 
in this instance can have little claim to con- 
sideration. 

In the report of the study by Terman’s com- 
mittee table XIII showing correlation of Thorn- 
dike seores and scholarship marks is comparable 
respects with the tables this 
study. The scholarship average is computed in 
the same way and the line between .99 and 

1.00 corresponds to the threshold of satisfaec- 


Students are 


in most used in 


tory work in the above tables. 
distributed in the four quadrants of Terman’s 
table with reference to Thorndike scores 50 and 
60 as follows: 

seore 60: 74 


97 146 


seore 50: 
24 8 47 16 


Whether score 50 or 60 be considered the ability 
threshold, 25 per cent. of those who fell below 
this did satisfactory work in college. In the 
percentage of 


three studied here the 


those who fell below the ability threshold and 


groups 
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still did satisfactory work was 3.54, 1.6 and 4.2, 
respectively. The conservative revision of the 
prediction in the 1923 group would give 1.5 
per cent. 

These figures, however, are not comparable 
with Terman’s, since Terman’s Table XIII “does 
not include the men entering at this time who 
were disqualified during the year.” Our tables 
do include students who were disqualified dur- 
ing the year, and in order to secure figures com- 
parable with Terman’s these students must be 
eliminated from the tables for 1921, 1922 and 
1923. When this is done, the proportion of stu- 
dents falling below the ability threshold who 
do satisfactory college work becomes 4.2, 20 
and 5.1 per cent., respectively. These figures 
are properly comparable with Terman’s 25 per 
eent. In our final tables no students falling 
below the ability threshold attained a standing 
In Terman’s Table XIII four had 


standings of C -+- and one of B 


above C —. 
as those let- 
ters are used in this paper. 

Considering the distribution of all passing or 
satisfactory students, the following comparison 


can be made: 
California Stanford Minnesota 


‘* passing ’’ 1.00 C 

Percentage below 50 

Thorndike 7 5.2 
Percentage below 60 

Thorndike 27.6 10.4 
Percentage below abil- 

ity threshold: 

2.3 


1921 group 
1922 group 
1923 group 


w 


“rt 


1 


As indieated above, conservative prediction 
would reduce the percentages at Minnesota al- 
most to nil. 

The present investigation has not only at- 
tained high correlations between measures of 
ability ard scholarship; it has also shown the 
possibility of pointing out in advance a large 
fail without in- 
volving any considerable number of 
who will be successful. Witness the small num- 
bers in the right-hand lower quadrant of the 
tables and the fact that none of these have col- 


number of students who will 
students 


lege marks above C 
attributed to three 


First, the employ- 


These results are to be 


factors in the method used. 
ment of the ranking of students in their high 
Thorn- 


school classes instead of their grades. 








mm 
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ind a correlation of .26 between high 
irks and college marks. By the method 
sed the correlation is raised to .63. Se 
the use of combined ratings based on high 
record and intelligence tests. Third, the 
riven to special eonditions affecting 
ribution ot students with reference to 
ty threshold. The chief influence in the 
ent groups 1s the difference between the 
ese procedures raised the correlations 

7, .O8, .70 and .72, correlations which are 
st as high as those between successive terms 
ege work. Further attention to character 
tors, social influences, interests, activities 
behavior may enable us to raise these corre- 
s still higher. 

} 


ever, 1S based in pal 


The hope of doing this, 
on the improvement 

ng, examinations and marking system 
ege, a matter to which we are giving much 


tion at present. 


Sex DIFFERENCES 
[he sex differences found in preparing the 
les apparently have their source in 
process of selection among the high school 
tes of the two sexes who come to college. 
s been examined only for the 1923 class 
bles were prepared on the basis of percentile 
gs of the students in high school seholar- 


p, showing the number of students in each 


ereentile division entering each college and 
pre professional course in the college of lib- 
arts. Of the total graduates in June, 1923, 
the high schools studied 32.9 per cent. of the 
n and 22.6 per cent. of the women entered 


e university in September, 1923. The per- 


entage of the men and women graduates enter- 


} 


¢ the college of liberal arts, including pre- 


essional courses, were 23 and 19.4, respec 


vel When the distribution of the men and 


en with reference to high school scholarship 
tudied it is evident that a larger proportion 
vomen in the higher ranks came to college 


of men. The high schools differ a great 


1 in this matter and there would probably be 
ations from year to year. Such figures are 
course not exact without taking into account 
ved registrations, that is, members of this 
e class who may come to college in later 
rs. The number who go to institutions other 

the University of Minnesota is of course 


of interest. 


The records of 


I 


CUO 


i} 


been studi 


marison ot! 


women and of frater: 


Selection in t 


’ 


l¢ 


piace in opposite 


} 


and traternities. 


women in the 1 


between 50 an 


hel 


above the averag 


yw the average women, 


tween 51 and 


S AN ‘ 
the pledges u e 192] 
ad. lables were 0 
sorority pi “1 
uty men with othe 
his particul up h 
directions in case of t] 
The median 
92] group talls betwee 
and 58, for sororit 
51. T median for 
ind tS, tor fr ernit 
02. The soror pledg 
the fraternity 


sorority pledges ( 
omen The ra 
trarv, did distins 
T) 3 ean he show 
as tollows 
Sorority pledges 
Other women 
Frater ty pl lges 


Othe 


r 


men 


percentage of tl 


left 


quadrant, represent 


poor work TI 


Or 


distribution 


rity 


the basis 


i? 


\ ithout 


and frater: ity 


rt of living up to their poss 


ence 
? 
eda 
rection 


tables show that the sorority pl 
all 


bett 


Y 


work than 


nor 


e mel In 
id a little better 
' 
eTHnit\ ple ig 
) 
U1 worse 
’ ly mr 
1s 
6 { 
SO 94 
20 ya 
on 
Li 
13 0 
Os 7 
7 9 
i ~ 
ere 
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people ie greatest 

for the support tl 

along diff lines 

undertake to make 

people, rejecting 

ciently prover! ! an be shown th: 

performance of the applicants gives ground 

have to predicting with only negligible error those 1 

viduals who will fail in lege work, the sti 
university can l I 1 mntormation 
would not be tifi 1 neglecting this means 
of improving its service to the state This has 
now been done for students coming from large 

college work, then the universities and the tax- high schools. It remains to devise a method of 


¥; s will reed ’ t step ¢ : : ‘ 
payers will be forced LK nex ep and distinguishing between capable and incompetent 


— a es ' ’ ? 
them admission. A worth while number  gtydents coming from small high schools. 


excluded without appreciable danger J. B. Jounston 


of doing injustice to any individual. 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF SCIEN‘ 
Second, this information can be used, as many LITERATURE AND THE AI 


universities are already using similar informa- UNIVERSITY OF MINN} 








